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PREFACE. 





THe period fixed by the Punjab Government for the com- 
puation of the Gazetteer of the Province being limited to twelve 
months, the Editor has not been able to prepare any original 
matter for the present work ; and his cuties have been confined 
to throwing the already existing material into shape, supple- 

enting it as far as possible by éahterbutions obtained from 
district officers, passing the draft through the press, circulating 
it for revision, falters it in accordance: with the corrections 
and suggestions of revising officers, and printing and issuing 
the final edition. 

The material available in print for the Gazetteer of this dis- 
trict consisted of the Settlement Reports, and a draft Gazetteer 
compiled between 1870 and 1874 by Mr. F. Cunningham, 
Barrister-at-Law. Notes on certain points have been supplied 
by district officers ; while the report on the Census of 1881 has 
been utilised. Of the present volume, Section A of Chap. V 
(General Administration), and the whole of Chap. VI (Towns), 
have been for the most part supplied by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner ; Section A of Chap. III (Statistics of Population) has 
been taken from the Census Report; while here and there, 
and especially in the matter of ancient history, passages 
have been extracted from Mr. Cunningham's compilation 
already referred to. But, with these exceptions, the great 
mass of the text has been taken almost, if not quite verbally, 
from Colonel Davies’ Settlement Report of the district. 

The report in question was written in 1866, and neces- 
sarily affords somewhat inadequate material for an account 
of the district as it stands at present. No better or fuller 
material, however, was either available or procurable within 





tt 
the time allowed. But when the district again comes under 
settlement, a second and more complete edition of this Gazetteer 
will be prepared ; and meanwhile the present edition will serve 
the useful purpose of collecting and publishing in a syste- 
matic form, information which had before been scattered, and 
part unpublished. . 

The draft edition of this Gasettonr has been revised “e 
Colonel Davies, Colonel Corbyn, Mr. Frizelle and Mr. Maco- 
nachie, and by the Irrigation Department so far as regards 
the canals of the district. The Deputy Commissioner is respon- 
sible for the spelling of vernacular names, which has been fixed 
throughout by him in accordance with the prescribed system 
of transliteration. 
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SHAHPUR.. 
_ CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 


The Shahpur district is the southernmost of the four districts of 
the Rawalpindi division, and lies between north latitude 31° 32° and 
32° 42’, and east longitude 71° 37° and 72° 24. It is bounded on the 


north by the Jhelum which separates it from the Pind Dédan Khan @¢2eral description. 


fahsil, and by the on i wusil of the Jhelum district, on the east 
by the Gujrat district, and by the Chenab which separates it from 
Guirknwilo, on the south by the Jhang district, and on the west and 
north-west by the districtsof Dera Ismail Khin and Bannn. It is 
divided into three fahsils, of which that of Bhera lies to the east 
and comprises so much of the cis-Jhelum portion of the district as 
hes opposite Pind Dadan Khan, Of the remainder of the district 
the cis-Jhelum portion constitutes the Sh4hpur, and the trans-Jhelum 
portion the Khushab tahail. 

Some leading statistics regarding the district and the several 
fahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No, I on the oppo- 
site page, The district contains one town of more than 10,000 souls. 
2a oe with a population of 15,165. The administrative head- 
ae are situated at Shahpurnearthe bank of the river 

helum, in the centre of the district. Shahpur stands 
7th in order of area and 24th in order of population among 
the 32 districts of the province, comprising 440 per cent. of the 
total area, 223 per cent. of the total population, and 212 per 
sand ) aeaie Seat of the ur- 

| 3. Latitade. |R. Longitade, ‘vm | pulation 
| me | | of Britis Ae 

‘ ‘| tory. The lati- 

$30 Br = tae ongitude, 
| a a and height in 
feet above the sea of the principal places in the district are shown 

Extending as it does from the river Chenéb to the Salt Range, 
‘and including portions of those mountains, the district, though for 
the most part plain, presents more than one variation of soil and cli- 
mate. On either side of the Jhelum, which divides the district 
into two nearly equal portions, stretch wide plains at present barren, 
or apt pong only of a course growth < ng age Much, how- 
ever, of this area 1s composed od soul only requiring irrigation to 
make it productive of fine crops eal if we scout thal of the 
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‘by the people into the Aithdr and the nakke, The former is the — 
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Sindh-Sigar Doh, there is little land that, would not repay the 
labour of the husbandman, could he but procure water at a moderate 
cost. Asit, however, some 83 per cent. of the area is In a state of 
nature ; while in the southern half of the district, cultivation is for 
the most part confined to a strip of land varying from 3 to 15 miles 
in width along the banks of the Chen4b an lum rivers. The — 
most important physical sub-divisions of the district are, the Salt 
Range in the north, the valleys of the Jhelum and Chenab, and the 
lains between those rivers and between the Jhelum and theSalt Range. 
he characteristics of these two plains are widely different, though 
both are barren and unproductive. The desert portion of the southern — 
lain ia termed the bdr ; the corresponding tract north of the Jhelum 
is known as the thal. | | | 
At first sight it would seem that there is little to describe m — 





this part of the district, so much of sameness is there in the general — 
pect of the country; but closer observation reveals features worth — 
noting, First, there is the general slope wu wards from the low 
cultivated lands to the high and dry expanse of the bdr. The ascent, 
though of course common to both sides of the Do4b, is far from 
uniform. In places it is so gradual as to be almost imperceptible, the 
fact revealing itself to the traveller inland only by the imerease of 
waste and jungle, and the decrease of life and cultivation, In others 
the transition is so abrupt as to be almost startling. The latter is the. 
ease on the Jhelum at intervals from the boundary of Gujrat westwar / 
to Shahpur ; but after leaving this point, # mark change takes place, 
the belt of cultivation rapidly increasing from three or four miles, 
the average width hitherto, to two or three times as much by the 
time the southern boundary of the district is reached, Again, on 
the side of the Chenab the rise in the surface level is more gn tn 
than on that ofthe Jhelum, and as a consequence, cultivation extenchs 
farther inland along the former river. The people account for this 
by affirming that the river itself, at no very remote period, flowed — 
considerably to the west of its present course ; and the explanat 
is probably correct, as the remains of what appears to have been the — 
former bed of the stream,* or at least ofa very important branch, are 
still plainly visible, winding along at distances v: ing from six to 
ten miles, almost parallel to the present course of the river. It may 
also be worth noting that, on the Jhelum side, the otherwise eonti- 
nuous rise of the land is interrupted in the most capricious manner 
by a series of abrupt depressions. These are met with at intervals of 
two or three miles, and extend in places to distances of not lesa than — 
| n miles from the present position of the river, of which they 
also were probably at one time branches. From these and other 
indications there is reason to believe that both these rivers have 
The zones of cultivation, on both sides of this Dodb, are divided 





ailuvial tract immediately bordering on the rivers. It contains ‘the 
* Known by the name Sudhi mai or old stream ; the Lahore roa cromes it 
between Bhaghinwila and Laksin, - 
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finest villages ; almost every acre of it is under cnitivation during the Chapter L 
rabi harvest, and little or no irrigation is required to bring its lux- as 
uriant crops to maturity. ‘The latter is the strip of country lying _Desriptive 
between the Aithdrand the bér, beyond the fertilizing influence of Cultivated portion 
the inundations of the river, yet not so faras to render artificial Feel ages he “3 


tel dependent on Tillage in this tract may be said to be en- 






Pp t on wells, water is found at distances varying from 35 
to 50 feet from the surface, and both spring and autumn crops are 
grown. Villages, as might be expected, are fewer, smaller, and, 
as a rule, notin such flourishing condition as those in the more 
favoured tracts bordering on the rivers. 
The Air, 





The space intervening between these belts of cultivation 1s 
occupied by an expanse of jungle known by the generic title of the 


ir, No lengthened description of this mbhospitable region is re- 
quired, as, in its principal features, it closely resembles the allied 
tracts in the Racin and Bari Dodbs. As before stated, the soil 1s 
good ; but water is so far from the surface,* that irrigation from wells 
would be too expensive for adoption were even the water sweet; a8 
a rule, however, this is not the case, and the utmost that is ever 
attempted in the way of tillage, is the raising of an occasional rain 
crop in hollows, which, from receiving the surface drainage, are, in 
favourable seasons, kept sufficiently moist to allow of the ripenmg 
of the crops. But the main use to which the 4dr is put is asa 
pasture ground for cattle, immense herds of which are to be found 
roaming at will through these prairie jungles, and in ordinary seasons, 
finding ample sustenance in the rich crops of grass which spring u 
after rain. Population is scanty and villages here few, and mT 
from each other by great distances. 

In a region so generally arid, tree-vegetation is.as.a matter of Character of reso. 

course very limited, and such asis to be met with is confined to Re 
the more hardy varieties, those which require comparatively little 
the only trees indigenous to this district are the Whar (Acacia 
Araliea), the ber (Zyzyphus fujuba), and the fordsh (Tamarix 
indica) in the low feud: and in the bdr, the Aeril or wild caper, 
(Capperia ophylia) the jand (Prosopis spicigera) and the pil 
(Sain | oleotdes) = these latter form a dense jungle in which the 
ptlu largely predominates, In addition to the foregoing, in favour- 
able situations near the rivers and by the sides of wells, may be 
found specimens of the shisham ( Dalbergia siseoo), sivas (Acacia 
sirus) and other kinds; but they are nowhere to be seen in any 
numbers, and the probability is that they are not of natural growth. 
Much has been done, since our occupation of the country, to promote 
the growth of useful trees, and every day the results are becoming 
more apparent. | 

The northern half is by far the most interesting portion of the The tract north of 
district, containing as it does such varieties of scenery and climate, the J beluga, 
such contrasts of soil, vegetation, and natural capabilities. The 
lowlands along the right bank of the Jhelum have little to distin- 
guish them from the corresponding tract on the opposite bank of 


*. From 60 to 75 feet. 








The tract north of 
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the river; but on leaving these and moving inland, all resemblance 
to the country south of the riverceases. Looking to the north,a 
hard level plain, in places impregnated with salt, and throughout 
almost devoid of vegetation, occupies the foreground ; beyond it 
extends a zone of a few miles of cultivation, and the view 1s shut 
in by a barrier of rugged-and apparently barren hills; while on 
turning to the east and south, is seen an interminable plaim, the 
soil of which, changing from the hard clay of the mohdr to the sand 
of the thal, jally loses itself in the horizon. The area inelnd- 
ed within this general description is made up of three strongly 
marked natural divisions : (1) the Salt Range; (2) the cultivated 
plains along the base of these bile; aub-divitied | popularly into the 
mohdr and danda; and (3) the thal. Each of these deserves 
separate notice. , : ia 
The ion of the chain of hills called the Salt Range, in- 
cluded within the limits of this district, commences at the villag 
of Padhrar on the east, and ends on the west at the Sakesar: 
the highest peak in the range, a total length of about forty mules, 


At its narrowest part, opposite Katha, the range does not exceed — 


eight miles in width ; but from this point it ra ay increases, till 
at Jabbi the interval between the plains on both sides cannot be 
less than twenty miles; thence it narrows again rapidly, and the 
external ridges on both sides of the range closing round the Sin 
valley, unite and form the Sakesar hill. The area between these 


limits is made up of a number of rock-bound alluvial basins, of 


which the langest,the San and the Khabaki valleys, occupy the 
northern half of the range, while the lower portion is cut up into 
a number of very diminutive valleys and glens, by a succession of 
limestone ridges and their connecting spurs. Of these, the Patial 
and Sakesar mountains, with the statmsdieth te chain of lower hills, 
form the central watershed, Issuing from which the SL ths = 
sea off to the south into the plains below, but to the north 
fin ding no outlet, it collects in the lowest parts of the valleys and 
there forms lakes, In this part of the range, there are three of 
these sheets of water, of which the Uchali lake, or Sumundar as it 
is called, is by far the a yee of the other two, one is situated 
between the villages of | habaki and Mardwil, and the otherinm 
front of the small village of Jahlar. The southern face of the range 
exhibits a very rugged and broken appearance, its distorted strata, 
rent cliffs, and huge detached masses of rock telling plainly of the 
violence of the commotion which must have attended the birth of 
these hills, The irregularity of the outline on this side is further 
increased by the occurrence of a succession of deep indentations, 
through which the surplus waters of the range empty themselves 
into the pla below. But on the north, the contour of the hulls 
is for the most part smooth and undulating, and the descent into 
the plains of Pakkhar and Taligang easy and gradual. 

The scenery Of the Sale Bees eoaetions = peaks eee 
is grand and picturesque; and its hills and valleys, situated at 
elevations varying from 2,500 to 5,000 feet above the sea-level, 
e oy a climate many degrees cooler than that, of the plains, and not 
ast e that of Kashmir. The soil, formedvof the gradual disintegra- 
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a dept mene emersefipontey tay er A 
: . range is chiefly composed, 15 ¢ ing ile, and Se 
its powers are being constantly renovated by fresh deposits of . Descriptive: 
alluvium brought down by the torrents which discharge into the The Salt Range. 


valleys the drainage from the surrounding hills. Cultivation here is 
almost entirely dependent on rain; but owing to the comparative 
coolness of the climate, which by reducing the evaporation from the 
seasons ripen without want of artificial irrigation being 
felt: so much is this the case, that it is acommon saying among the 
i nen near yin the Sin valley (the richest and larges 
in the range) has never been known to fail, These hills, moreover, 
are not without the attractive influence on clouds which similar 
masses exert elsewhere, and as a consequence the fall of rain in the 
range is far greater than in the plains to the south; this fact of 
course materially contributes to the stability of its cultivation. 
The vegetation on the southern-face is of the scantiest descrip- Vegetation of Salt 
tion, being confined to a few stunted phuldha trees (Acacia modesta) Tange. 
and the salsolas and other plants iar to soils impregnated with 
salt. In the interior of the range, however, a notable change in this 
respect is observable, for, although it is nowhere well wooded, yet " 
frees of many kinds are to be met with in considerable numbers, 
and the hill-sides are everywhere green with bushes of the = 
myrtle (Dodonea burmanniana) anda plant (Adhatoda vassica 
Head by the natives bahekar, Trees of all ardy kinds will grow 
juxuriantly in the valleys, but.as a rule all have been cleared away 
to give room for cultivation. The trees which are found in the 
greatest numbers and appear indigenous, are the wild olive feat 
the phuldhi above spoken of, the common Indian mulberry, and the 
hunger (Grewia betulafolia.) A great number of other varieties 
are to be seen as single trees, here and there in the beds of torrents, 
or by the side of watercourses. The skisham thrives well in the 
valleys, without, however, attaining to any great size, but the 
i “The, rida no orbe of the Salt Range, known 
ing extending along the base of the Salt Y The mode ond 
to the sai as the penile: praaais a and disagreeabl Hasta, 
contrast to the valleys above. A fertile strip of alluvial land from 
three to four miles in width, slopes rapidly away from the hills, 
closely intersected by the beds of torrents, It is succeeded by 
level plains, in places impregnated with salt, and barren, in others 
formed of good culturable soil, The only approach to vegetation 
consists of haril bushes ae distributed over the surface, with here 
and there trees of the fardsh and biker varieties growing in the 
beds of torrents. Tillage is almost exclusively confined to the 
upper portion (the mohdr proper), the land there being of better 
quality and in quantity more than sufficient for the wants of the 
_ inhabitants ; the lower part (the denda) is chiefly used by the 
se as pasture grounds for cattle. oper: =" 
_ Phe most important streams of this tract-are, the Vahi which — Streams, 
debouches on to the plains near the village of Katha; the Surakkaw 
which waters the fine estates of Jabbi and Dhokri; and the Dhodha, 
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Chapter I. ae pre sbi of the sboniee are pion ie Se the Salt: anes 
ag But tf the many channels by which | inage of the Salt Range 
Dencriptive. is conducted into the plains, the first named is the only one that 
holds a constant supply of water. | en 
Bearcity of good The scarcity of good water is one of the marked characteristics 
water inthe muhér. of this part of the district. The springs of good water which here 
and there are to be found trickling out of the clefts of the rocks 
above, become in their passage through the inferior salt strata so 
brackish, as to be quite unfit for use by either men or animals; and 
the subsoil everywhere throughout this tract is so thoroughly im- 
mated with saline matter, that all attempts to obtain good water 
2 means of wells have hitherto failed. Hence the population are 
driven to store up supplies of this necessary of life in tanks, but the 
heat, increased by tion from the adjacent rocks, is so intense — 
that not infrequently these reservoirs dry up before they can be re- 
plenished ; when this occurs the people are put to great straits, 
aving often to po a daily journey of many miles to obtain 
water sufficient for themselves and their cattle. It may be added 
that these tanks are in discriminately used by men and animals, 
and hence in course of time the water becomes so impure as to be 
of fruitful source a disease, of which guinea-worm is not the least 
I ing, as it is the most common form. 


The Taal, In common parlance, the entire expanse of country south of the 
Salt Range, beyond the influence of the rivers, is called the thal; 
but in speaking more discriminatingly, this word is used to indicate 


that portion of the district which is situated south of the rond from 
Khushab to Dera Ismail Khan. A casual observer would say of this 
dreary region, that it resembles nothing so much as an angry sea, 
sand-hills being substituted for waves; and toa certain extent the 
remark wait Bs true of a portion of the thal; and yet such a de- 
scription would convey a very imperfect notion of the country known 
ae this name, for 1t leaves out some important features, without which 
the sketch is wanting in truth, and degenerates into a caricature. 
To render the likeness complete, we must add that the waves or 
hillocks of sand possess this peculiarity ; that they all run in one direc- 
tion, north-west a Py begat : aca § se intervals between these 
wares occur patches o “ soal, whict duce good crops of grass; 
while the whole surface is covered by sontted bushes. Nor is this 
all ; the general sandy and undulating character of the thal is in — 
places broken by long stretches of perfectly level ground (called 
patti), which under artificial a Pits produce excellent crops. 
One of these belts occurs west of Nirpur, and extends without a 
break as far as Muzaffargarh: its average width in this district is 
about two miles. Here the best villages are to be found, and 
throughout the thal it is only inthe patti that masonry wells are 
to be oe with. 
Vegetation of the The vegetation of the thal consists almost entirely of low 
Thal, brushwood gest) ony The few trees may be ecuttea on the 
fingers, and, with rare age, pr are to be found only round villages. 
The ber seems to be the only tree that survives in any numbers the — 
orching heat and long-cantinned droughts of this arid region. — 
s to be seen everywhere are the phog (Calligonum polygd-- 
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last, the former yields a fine oss, which has been successfully worked 
hen Ss Spree he utilized in other ways, and the latter is used by 
the people.asa medicine, and is popularly supposed to possess many 
virtues. The yield of gress in favourable seasons is considerable, but 
still, owing to the prevalence of sand-hills on which little or no vege- 
tation is to be found, the same area will not support so many cattle 
as in the bdr, Of the many varicties of cee ney meee the khalal 
(the dh&b of Hindustin), the dhéman and chhimbar, all prostrate 
vases, are the most prize 

It has been already stated that masonry wells are not uncom- 
mon in the patti, These are all sunk in the immediate vicinity of 
villages, and are used both for domestic purposes and to raise 

m op of wheat or vegetables. In other parts of the thal, kachen 
or unlined wells are dug and periodically renewed as required, It 
has been found that wel of this class fall in after being used for 
twelve or eighteen months.) They are never employed by the people 
for irrigation, but ‘solely for supplying drinking water for them- 
selves and their cattle, The water of the thal is all more or lesa 
brackish, and it is only after long use that if can be consumed with- 
out producing injurious effects. It is found at distances varying 
from 45 to 60 feet from the surface. 

From the foregoing descrip : 
formed this tract to be the abode ofa pastoral Momone alone, and 
it is by such that we find it peopled ; but the change from anarchy 
to settled Government has so far modified the habits of the people, 
that whereas, prior to British rule, they subsisted entirely on the 

roduce of their flocks and herds, having no fixed abodes, but mov- 
ing from place to place wherever a good supply of grass was to be 
found, they are now to be seen gradually settling down into per- 
manent habitations, and availing themselves of every opportunity 
offered by the seasons to add to their other resources, by cultivating 
the patches of good soil with which the ridges of sand are every- 
whore interspersed. A marked ch « has taken place in this res- 
pect, and with the growth of settled habits an attachment to the 
soil is being rapidly developed. 

The success of agriculture in this district is largely dependent 
on the annual floods from its rivers. The district is traversed 
thoyoughout its length by the Jhelum. This river, otherwise known 
asthe Vitasta and Behat, rises in the south-eastern corner of 









the Kashmir valley, after traversing which itis joined by the 
rege and the united streams from this point, flowing nearly 
due south, enter British territory a few miles above the town of 
Jhelum. The river, from the moment that it enters the plains, 
following the general slope of the country, adopts a more 
westerly course, which it maintains without much variation till 
it mingles its waters with the Chendb at Trimmu, a few miles 
below the town of Jhang, having traversed in its passag 
through hills and plains a distance of not less than four hun- 
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tion it will be seen that Nature has Habits of the popa- 
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dred and fifty miles, of which about two hundred have lain : 
in British cape Tn the plains the Jhelum is a muddy river, 
with a current of about four miles an hour. The average widthof 
the stream in this district, at flood, is about 800 yards, dwindling 
down in the winter months to less than half this’ size. Fickle: aa 
all Indian rivers are, from the circumstance that they flow through a 
flat clayey soil unableto resist the action of water, perhaps none can sur- 
pass the Jhelum in this respect, nor in the damage which it annually 
causes by its vagaries. This fact, combined with the compara- 
tive narrowness of its channel, has probably led to the existencs of 
a custom, which will be fully demeibea in its proper place, by which 
the integrity of states on both banks of the nver is preserved, A. 
remarkable feature of this river is the sudden freshets to whichit is 
subject. These occur after very heavy rain in the hills, whea the 
swollen stream, overleay ing its banks, inundates the country for 
miles on either side, sa then gradually subsides within its normal 
bounds, These freshets, or fdngsas they are called by the people, 
are very different in their character to the floods pase by the melt- 
ing of the snows, as they seldom last more than one or two) dae 
‘n favourable seasons several of these inundations take place, and it 
is not easy to exaggerate the beneficial effects produced on the large 
area thus submerged. The soil becomes thoroughly saturated, and 
its productive powers often greatly enhanced by the deposits of 
alluvium left by the receding watera, 

For twenty-five miles the Chendb forms the boundary between — 
this district and Gujranwala. Draining as it does a larger area, the 
volume of its waters is greater than that of the Jhelum ; but then its 
stream being broader, the current is more sluggish, and it is not liable 
to shift ita channel so frequently or so rapidly as that river. Its 
width during the rains, at the ferry opposite Pindi Bhattidn, is con- 
siderably over a mile. Impetuous while in flood, its average veloci 
does not exceed two and a half miles an hour. As an agent for add- 
ing to the productive powers of the soil, the Chenab is decidedly 
inferior to the Jhelum, the deposits left by its floods being inferior 
both in quality and quantity, | ‘ 

Tnundation canals may now be counted as a distinct feature in 
the agricultural system of the district, and will find appropriate 
mention here. Although by no means new to the district, as evi- 
denced by the many remains of such works to be met with aime Oe 

e Sdér on the Jhelum side, all that ever existed had 
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r Altogether 26 inundation canals have been constructed in the Chapter I. 
district since 1860 for irrigation purposes, which may be divided as era 





follows :— istory of Canal 
(a) Canals under Irrigation Department. ST oe ae 
Length. Acres, 
1. Station conal on rr miles, Ir T ig ates oa | 
Zt, New Sahiwal on 17 rt one 6,600 
z 4. McNabbwih Pet 14 " rr] one 1,800 
(b) Canals under District Authority. 
sors 9 Length, Acres, 
f, Raniwah (maintained 
oe ahs 99 mil : 18,000 
oom i in bes nae 8, as 
6. = wih one a5 ae is net 
(«) Private Canals. 


yo 2,000 


i. Pirdnwila 
~ & Amirchandwala w= = 17 ae 2 
9. ‘iu | oi 10 - ° ee 12h) 
10. Thattiwaln oe 2) HE ae aan Son 
i. ae see rev or 4 
. iva | Prd i - ee Ay 
72 Nothiwild 8 on ; oe 858 
13. Chillwala, or Ja- 
haokhinwala oes 19 n" ea oon 5 0o8 
14. Sultin Mahmudwila 20 » sie 5.496 
16. Kandinwala, or Mugh- 
lanwa A ee 13 ri TL om 29F 
17. Malik Sher Muhammad- 
Khinwila ow 14} on ® iy apd 
18. Daim wala. Bae 78 tF fiom Gi) 
19. Malik Fatteh Khan 
and Hakimkhan- 
; weil 7 7 ai Eh ie 400 
20, Mohkamdinwila... 2) »  » pa 31 
91. Malik Jahdnkhén- 
wilh oo 18 " ae ** 250 
af. Mahitanwila +. H n we one hi 
ety ttavteakhhivetli US py On BABI 
04 Meknénwild - 18 in ft 8,539 
95 Malik Sahibkhin- 
wila (new cut) 6” aw o int 463 
‘ 211 


#6. Jhomtaowila ++ g - - 

The first six of these, which are Government canals, are fully 
described with their administration in Chapter V. 

Colonel Davies thus describes the climate of the district: painfall, tempera 
“The general climatic conditions of the Shahpur district have ture and climate, 
little to distinguish them from those of other tracts of country 
similarly situated with reference to the Himalayas. In India the 
heat in the plains being practically the same everywhere, the 
healthiness of the place appears to depend mainly on the nantity 
of moisture deposited on the surface, combined with the eficiency 
of the machinery for drainage that is, the capacity of the sil to 
absorb or convey away rapidly the water falling on it; the rule 
apparently being that the less the moisture, and the better the 
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natural drainage, the healthier the place, and vice verad. Now the 
fi infall here throughout the year being only fifteen inches, 


loose rapidly to-absorb water, it should follow, if this rule is a true 
one, that the district is generally healthy ; and such I think it may 
be pronounced unhesitatingly, The only exceptions are the tracts 
immediately bordering the rivers, where, in the autumn months, 


after ' heavy fi fever prevails and commits great ravages, 
The health of towns I say nothing of as it is affected by so many 


causes peculiarly local, and can therefore form no criterion whereby 
to test the dalubeity of the tract of country of which the towns 
constitute so infinitesimal a part. It will of course be unders! that 
Iam speaking exclusively of the plains. It may be added that 
the average rain-fall having been deduced from Shear ridabiu munchies 
exclusively in the plains, no information can be given ns to’ the 
actual difference in this respect between the hills and plains; but 
there is little doubt of the fact before noticed, that the balance is 
largely in favour of the former tract. In the matter of temperature 
the Salt Range possesses shill preat advantages, the valleys being 
certainly not less than ten degrees, and the highest peaks probably 
“0 degrees, cooler than the plaing all the year round; perhaps 
during the dry weather immediately preceding the rains the differ- 
ence in temperature is not so great.” _ | 
Table No, IIIT shows in tenths of an inch the total rainfall 
-, Tegistered at each of the rain-cauge stations 
in the district for each year, from 1866-67 to 
1882-83. The fall at head-quarters for the 
four preceding years is shown in the margin. 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year is shown in Tables Nos. IITA and 
TITB. There is no record of temperature at 





present maintained in Shahpur, but records of 1868-69 and 1869-70 


ive amean temperature in the shade of 80°55° and 89-76? respectively, 
Phe highest temperature recorded was 126° jn the shade in May 
1368-69, the lowest 22° in December of the following year. 

The prevailing endemic diseases in the district are thus report- 
ed on by the Civil Surgeon :— 

“Intermittent and, to a less extent, remittent fevers are Mh io 
valent in the autumn months, more especially along the banks of the Jhe- 
lam and Chenab, and in the villages near the foot of the Salt Range. In 
November and December the fever is often complicate] with pneumonia 
and bronchitis ; dysentery and diarrhea are often common 


the disease, Towands the end of the season, enlargement of the spleen 
fe cften prevalent. |The rivers overflowing their banks during the rains 


: ly something to do with the prevalence of fever, for when the 
rainfall is small it is observed the fever is also less prevalent. Goitre is 
often met with on the right bank of the Chendb, mors particularly at the 
town of Midh. The well water seems to have some connection with thia 
disease, for though every one in Midh, where the people drink well water, 


in the Chenéb about three miles from Mith, ‘whe on at only, 
do not suffer in the least from the disease, In Midh the very dogs are_ 


and the texture of the soil in most parts of the district sufficiently 


~ — 
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nature, and so little has been done in the Panjab in the way of de- 


series, and also as a separate pamphlet. 


Inges at the foot of the Salt Range. Sige erage the Filuria medi- 
nensis, Which must exist in the water or soil there, Stone in the 
if also common throughout the district.” 


blind, deafmutes, and lepers as ascertained at the Census of 15851; 
while Table No. XXXVILI shows the working of the dispensaries 


since 1877. | 
Our knowledge of Indian g 





| investigation, that it is impossible to discuss the 
of separate districts. But a sketch of the geology 





of the Province as a whole has been most kindly furnished by Mr. 
fledlicott, Superintendent of the Geological Survey of India, and 
shed in ertenso in the Provincial volume of the Gazetteer 










It may, however, be mentioned that a very interesting petrifying 


| process 1s going on at Narsingpahar in the hill above Katha. There 


is something almost like a stalactite cave, formed by the drippings 
of water from the rocks, which solidify as they descend, 

Salt is found throughout the hills which derive their name 
from this mineral, concealed in the red marl which gives to the 
range one of ,its most characteristic features. Experiment has 
shown that the salt is exceedingly pure, and as the average thick- 
ness of the beds is probably not less than 150 feet, the supply 
would appear to be inexhaustible. During the Sikh times the 
revenue from the source was realized by means of farms, but owing 
to general bud management, seldom exceeded six lakhs of rupees o 
year, the price of the mineral at the mines being then one rupee per 
maund. Since the mtroduction of Eritish rule the increase in this 
branch of revenue has been very rapid; this has partly been due to 
the price having been gradually raised from two to three rupees per 
maund, but much more to improved administration, which has rend- 
ered snuggling impossible, and which, by the construction of good 
roads, by the removal of all restrictions, and by ensuring the safoty 
of life and property, has given an impulse to trade such as it never 
received before. The revenue derived from salt, however, though 
collected in the Shahpur district, cannot properly be credited to it, 
as the mineral, though abundant in the Shahpur portion of the 
range, i8 worked chietly in that part of it which hes in the Jhelum 
district, in the Gazetteer of which district the mines are fully de- 
seribed. 

There isonly one salt mine worked in this district; it is situ- 
ated at Warcha’ The Warcha mine is a large cave, supported by 
= at irregular intervals. The seam worked is twenty feet thick, 

portion of the mine was worked by the Sikhs; this portion is now 
somewhat dangerous owing to only a thin layer of salt having been 
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left between the roof and the mar}, and to no pillars having been 
left to support the roof There are two entrances to the mine, the 
old Sikh entrance and a drift made in 1869. On the southern 
side of the mine are two large natural shafts, which throw a cer- 
tain amount of light into it, and allow of ite being thoroughly 
ventilated. The miners are paid at the rate of Rs, 3-12-0 per 
100 maunds for the salt excavated by them. | 

Forty-four families are employed in the, work. 

The outturn of salt has been as follows for the past five years :— 


Maurnds, 
1ef8-79 ts 120,153 
1479-80 102,008 
1S80-81 he oat ae a, 109,049 
IBS1-82 i fax ve «=o La 
1882.83 ... ao 167,050 


. | tive establishment of the Wiarcha section, 
and an assistant inspector is stationed at Katha. There are forty 
guard posts, at which are stationed 169 men. This includes the 
establishment at the two head-quarters. The annual cost of the mine 
and guarding establishment amounts to Ra. 21,016 per annum. 

_ Saltpetre is found native mixed with the earth throughout the 
bdr. It is met with in the greatest quantities in the earth of the 
numerous mounds called ahiis scattered over the district, marking 
the sites of what probably were once thriving towns and villages. 
The salt is obtained by lixiviation of this earth, Water having 
been passed through it, the solution is afterwards boiled in large 
iron pans, and is then allowed to cool and crystallize. The average 
produce of a pan is thirty s¢rs, and as the manufacture of saltpetra 
is only carried on during the seven dry months, the annual outturn 
of each cauldron may be roughly set down as one hundred and fifty 
maunds. The Crimean war appears to have given a great impulse 
to the trade in this salt, for the number of licenses to work pans 
began rapidly to increase from 1825, when they were 649, till pe 
amounted, in 1858, to no less than 4,856, representing an annue 
production of 728,400 maunds, or 26,014 tons, the selling price ee 
at'this period four rupees per maund. From that time the trade 
has been steadily declining, so that in 1865 only 185 licenses were 
taken out, and the salt could be had for a little more than one rupee 
per maund. 

__ Sajji, or impure carbonate of soda, is produced by incineration 
of the Salsola grifithsii, one of the many species of ldna plant, 
which is found in great quantities in the hdr south and east of the road 
leading from Lahore to the Frontier. The mdde of obtaining the 
crude soda is almost identical with that adopted b aniards. 
in the manufacture of the same substance, called by them barilla. 
Circular pits, five or six feét in diameter, and about two feet deep, 
are dug at convenient distances, according to the requirements of 
the crops, and into these half-dried sheaves of the plant are. thrown 
and ‘set on fire, fresh sheaves being constantly added until the pit. 
18 nearly filled with ashes in a state of semi-fusion. The operation 
fasts about twenty-four hours, and the quantity burned during this 


An nie ctor han charge of the mine at: Warsi and has also 
eharge of the preven 
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time is about two hundred bundles, each of about half a maund. 
The contents of the pit are then well stirred and allowed to cool, 
a little dry earth being scattered over the surface to prevent evapora- 
tion. ‘The pits are opened on the fifth of sixth day, when the say 
js found concreted together into a hard cellular mass. The sellin 

price of sajjt is now one rupee two annas a maund; during the Sik 

time the price varied from two to three maunds for the rupee. Sayjt 
is exported from this district chiefly tothe north and east, towards 
Rawalpindi, Sialkot, and Kashmir. It is extensively used in the 
manufacture of soap, paper, and glass, and as a substitute for soap 
by the poorer classes; it 1s also largely employed in the process of 







b ogee: lastly native practitioners use if as 4 medicine. The 
demand for 


sajji has been steadily rising, and the sums realised from 

farming the monopoly of its manufact ing increased in a few years 
prior to 1866 from thirteen hundred to upwards of eight thousand 
_ rupees. | 

Lignite is found in small quantities in the Salt Range. It was 
tried on the Panjab Railway, and answered fairly well, but the price 
at Lahore was too high, and the quantity found too small for it to be 
a ee Th cost of coal on the spot is Rs. 5 per 100 
Tron and lead are known to exist in the Salt Range within the 
undaries of the district ; but not in sufficient quantity to render their 
king remunerative, Gypsum and mica are also found in consider- 
able va ities in the same hills. , 

Tigers, leopards, and wolves are found in the Salt Range; the 
first rarely, the last two commonly. Snakes are common in a 


parts of the district. In the five Mees > ay 1882. re 
im: id for the ction 


snounting to Rs. 3,285 were : 
tigers, 11 leopards, 742 wolves, and 2,247 snakes. — 












“ho in heel bar and the rugged slop 
Range Lior cover for ifferent classes. 
tuliéer or bus uck, kung (or 


In the hilly tract the wridl (or wild sheep) and chior (hill partridge 


are found. 'élan, wild geese, and duck are most abundant in t 
winter months, am in spring. tf the Salt. 
favourite abodes of the scarlet flamingo. The capture 
favourite sport amongst natives. They are taken in large 0 
being driven along quictly with the aid of a bullock, till they reach 
a netwhich has been previously placed vertically in front of them ; on 
ee it they become pol nfused and frightened and are readily 
caught. 

eThe flora of the Salt Range will be found fully discussed 
in a note furnished by the Forest Department inserted in Chapter 
TV, Section A. 
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HISTORY AND LEADING FAMILIES, 


Prior to the fall of the Mughal dynasty but little is known of 
the history of this part of the country. One thing however is certain, 
that at some time anterior to the period of which records are extant, 
the face of the country presented a ve different appearance to that 
which it now bears. t he bdr tract between the Chendb and the 
Jhelam, now jungle inhabited on] by half-savage pastoral tribes, is 
thickly studded with mounds of earth covered by loose bricks and 
fragments of pottery, the sites of ancient towns and villages, In 
all, there are no less than 270 of these mounds in the her There 
can be little doubt that the desertion of these old sites is due to a 
fradual subsidence of the water level, There are spots where the 
brickwork of old wells still existing, does not extend more than 25 
feet in depth; while now, in the same place, water cannot be obtained 
within 60 feet of the surface, and even when found is in most cases 
60 brackish as to be unfit for the use of man or beast. When this 
change took place it is at present impossible to say, [tis well known 
that at the time of the Greek invasions the whole country was richly 
cultivated. One of Alexander's historians speaks of it as “ teeming 
with population,” Local tradition points to the time of Akbar aa 
the period of greatest rosperity, and a similar tradition exists regard- 
ing a similar state o things in the neighbouring district of Gij- 
rinwala. The appearance of the monnds hematin on the 
other hand would point to a more remote period. One of the more 
immediate and recent causes of the depression of the water level, 
may be the changes which are known to have taken place in the 
course of the rivers Jhelum and Chenah, both having flowed, speak- 
ing with reference to this Doab, much further inland than they now 
do ; but this would onl help to explain the phenomenon in its rela- 
tion to this district, whareas the same has been obseFved in many 
other parts of the Panjab, Such has been the effect of this change: 
ie the ag tobrapsda A . ae Sipe ? annexation she bdr and 
iene country was founc peopled only by a few tribes purely pastoral 
in their habits, sti bsisting autivaly upon the produce tr thei flocks 





and herds, having no fixed abodes, but moving from. place te wince 
ae AVIS 10 | bodes, moving bape! Place. 


wherever a poo Supply of grass was to be found. It | 
years that they may be seen gradually settling down into permanent 
vabitations, and availing themselves of the erates now and then 





offered by the seasons, of adding to their other resources by cultivat- 
ing the patches of good soil, A marked change has lately taken 
place in this respect, and with the growth of settled habits an attach- 
ment to the soil is being rapidly at sae 

principal antiquities of the distri are shown on p, 16 ina 


ve been described by General Cu ngham in 
| } to 41 





his Archieological Survey Reports, V, 79 to 85, and XIV, 1 
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and in his Ancient Geography, pages 155 to 159, Of them by far 


the most interesting are the ruins at Amb, of what was probab 


a : 
Buddhist temple, enclosed within a fort built on the summit of ahill, Lente Panties 
nae 


at the foot of which a clear stream of water issues from a passag 
lined with masonry, constructed evidently by the same hands which 
raised the imposing structure above. The ruins of a massive masonry 
dam at the entrance of the Katha Pass, evidently built to economize 
and distribute the waters of this torrent, are suggestive of what 
he done again with advantage. ‘This and two large bdolis at 
Bola and er aila are attributed to aa Shah, and the praia 
is not im y true, as he is known to have passed a great part o 
his brief ‘reign “4 the Punjab. | i 

The political ey of the district may Geant Bas divided 
into three periods. The first, that which preceded downfall 
of the Mughal Empire ; the second, the brief space occupied by the 
successive inroads of the Afghans, followed by the rapid acquisition 
of power by the Sikhs; and the last, the period during which, by 
a et - admixture of boldness and artifice, the young leader of the 
Snkar Chakin mal suceceded in making himself master of the whole 
of the Punjab, from the banks of the Sutlej tothe mountains of 
Suleman. 

The first may be dismissed with a few words. A tract of coun- 
try not naturally rich, and far removed from the high road between 
Hindustiin and the countries beyond its northern frontier, would 
not be the scene of events of sufficient magnitude to leave a lasting 
impress on the minds of the people, and hence tradition has presery- 
ed little that refers to so remote a period. All that is known 1s, 
that during the latter years of Muhammad Sh4h’s reign the affairs 
of Bhera, and the surrounding country as far south os Shihpur, were 
administered by Raja Salamat Rai, a Khatri of the Anand clan ;* that 
Khushib and its dependencies were under the management of 
Nawab Ahmadyar Khan ; that the tracts lying to the south of the 
district, and along the Chenab, formed part of the territory delegated 
to the charge of Maharija Kaura Mal, then governor of Multan; 
and that the thal formed part of the jdgir of the descendants of 
the Biloch founders of the two Deras. To this period succeeded one 
of anarchy. The weakness of the Moghal government had invited 
attack from without, and fostered insurrection within: wave after 
wave of invasion for nearly thirty years poured down over the 
defenceless country, and in the intervals the Sikhs made good every 
opportunity afforded them by the weakness of the Government, to 
enrich themselves at the expense of their more | ble neighbours. 
The remote position of this tract of country did not altogether save 
it from the calamities incident on such a state of 2 In the 

“ar 1757 a force under Nir-ud-din, Bamizai, deputed by Ahmad 
ih to assist his son Timdr in repelling the Mahrattas, crossing 
the river Jhelum at Khushib, marched up the left bank of the river. 
The proceedings of this man may be taken as a type of the excesses 
‘committed by the invading armies ; and some idea will be formed 





! © The descendants of this man eiill reside in Bhera, and plame themselves on 
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divisitie inte three 
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eS re. ae 


/ Kame of olject . 
Name of Locality. apt nee ort Deseription of the same, 





|Uhers .. ..| dime Mecjid ..| A fine old maid of thetime of Sher Shih contem-— 
| porary with the founding ofthe cliy, A. H. ei7. The | 
| Vijhi, (Tab-il thers) “abe Pind a | ; at nae enone of ibd uscd 
‘ih, it Pebeil | raj; al i ft TAS Pe nateroas 
| Midd. ie es ~ “ fdirectioa throwabout the district | 
F Eilt pert than | 
saver onclat as oad atest the trath 0 the Greek pr 


Takhi Hesgra | Tomb of @hah 
oken Alas. 
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manded of them, successively plundered and laid waste with fire and — 
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sword three of the largest towns of the district. Two of theso, Chapter IL. 
Bhera and Miani, rose again on their ruins, without however com- 
piotaly recovering the shock they had sustained ; but of the third, tenting’ at iedl 
hak Sanu, the foundations alone are to be seen. Baccsidl ae Ateutn 
About this time Nawab Ahmadyar Khin died, and Kbushab was period, ais of the 
added to the territory under the e eof Raja Salamat Rat. paris 
latter had not held it it many years before he was treacherously eee 
death by Abbas Khan, aera who held ion of 
Range and Pind Dadan. Khan, on the part of yf RE Shah. Abbis 
Khan then seized Bhera; but his attempt to make himself master 
of the surrounding country was foiled by the determination shown by 
the widow of the murdered governor, who shut herself up in the fort 
of Chawa, while her nephew: following her cremats held out in his 
stronghold of Fateh close to Bhera itself These events occur- 
red in 1760; and before Abbas Khan had time to subdue his o po- 
nents, he was himself thrown into prison as a revenue defaulter, 
when the former status was restored, Fateh Singh obtaining possession 
of the tract previously held by his uncle, and Muhammad Nawaz 
Khan succeeding his father in the government of the country north 
of the Jhelum. 
After the final successes of the Sikh common-wealth against Ahmad The Sikh conquest. 
Shah in 1767, the whole of the Salt Range was overrun and appro- 
priated by Chattar Singh of the Sukar-Chakia mist, while the Bhangis 
es of the tract of country between those hulls and 
the Chenab, as far nearly as Sahiwal, parcelled it out among them- 


selves after their usual fashion. The division of the portion com- 
sed within this district was as follows: the sai/s of Midh and 


Misa chiha, as dependencies of Kadirabad, were retained as their 


own share by Ganda Singh and Jhanda re the lendees-of the wins 
Miani to Tarah Si ingh, and Bhera with Ahmedabad fell 


ne ony in Singh om who they wor in 1769 to Dhanna 












Independent 
Chieftains, 


Khushab had some Losing previ pasate indo z 


though hard pressed, merog 
of nee new isc ag the eure of the Thali: reas 


the Bhangi , succeeded in wresting from Muhammad Khan of 

Sahiwal t ering ins of his possessions ; but after the chief's death, 

his son Fateh Khan out the Sikhs, and by degrees established his 

authority over nearly the whole of the tract afterwards included in a 

the Shahpur talsil, But these changes brought no repose: might . 

was the only test of right; and, in the absence of any general con- 
ling authority, the country became 8 prey to the ambi- 

tion of rival chiefs struggling for supremacy. It would be 

terbdted wd gxifitloss to ree all this petty warfare. Only cine 

occurrences need be mentioned from which permanent changes of 


pessession resulted. 
Across the river Jhelum. the Tiwdnas under Mallik Sher Khin . 


made themselves masters of Nurpurand the surrounding country, 

and after the death of Gil “Jahansie of Warcha, succeeded in 

establishing a partial authority over the Awans along the base of the 

Salt Range. They also wrested Shekhowal | several other 
6b 





(Me io « 





_ Chapter IT. 
ir ag ar cessful, for although Lal Khan was killed in the defence of the town, — 


Indep odent 
Chieftains, 


Rise of Ranjit 
Singh. 


Conquest of Bdhiwal 


joined his forces to those of the Kanhia mésl, found no d culty in 
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vilages on the right bank of the Jhelum from the Beloch Chief of — 
Sahiwal. But the Mallik’s attempt to reduce Khushab was unsto- — 
the Tiwanas were driven off, and Jafir Khan, the deceased chieftain’s, 
son and successor, thenceforth remained in possession, until Ranjit 
Singh absorbed the talésa into the rest of his dominions. Bo 
South of the Jhelum, as described above, the Bhangis had pas- 
sessed themselves of the whole Doab east of Shahpur; while to the ; 
west of that place as far as Nihang the country owned the authority — 
of the Chief of Sahiw4l, But in Shahpur itself, a colony of Sayads, 
under Ghulam Shah, established a semi-independent anthority,* and 
this they were allowed to retain unmolested by their more p we 
neighbours, owing doubtless to the reverence in which they were held — 
as the descendants of a renowned saint. The remainder of the 
Doab, to the junction of the two rivers, was held by the 5ial Chiefs — 
of Jhang, Izzat Baksh Rehan, a powerful semfnddr of those parts, — 
being their Deputy in Kalowal. Such was the status of possession — 
when the Sukar-Chakia confederacy under Mah4 Singh began to 
acquire the ascendancy, and the power of the Bhangis to decline. 
The subsequent history of the district consists of a series of encroach- ~ 
ments on the part of Mahé Singh and his renowned son Ranjit ee 
i the whole country was incorporated with the dominions of the — 
atter. : 
By the deaths of Sirdirs Jhanda Be and Ganda Singh, the 
hangi confederacy was left without a head; and Maha Sats we 




















making himself master of Kadirabad. By this event, which occurred 
in 1781, the taliites of Midh and Musa fell into his hands, and two. 
years after, he succeeded in taking Miani and its dependencies from 
‘ara Singh, Bhangi. For some time now there was a pause 1 the 
tide of i Bash Ten years after the rage os Maha 
Singh died, leaving his son Ranjit Singh, a boy of thirteen years; 
ak. it was page bets the latter sufficiently established his 
authority round Lahore, to allow him to think of making conquests 
so far from the capital. But the process of annexation though slow — 
was sure, and the wily young chief was never in want of a pretext 
for adding to his possessions, Bhera was coveted, and the reason 
assigned for interference in its affairs, was the tyranny of Jodh Si } 
who had succeeded to the family conquests on the death of his father 
Dhanna Singh; with this plausible excuse, Ranjit Singh marched from: 
Midni in 1803, and having obtained possession of the fort by means — 
of a stratagem, the person of Jodh Singh was secured, and the young — 
Maharaja entered unopposed into possession of the country lying on — 
both tides oF thie vives as thr ua Shanthi : al 
‘The next move was against the Biloch Chiefs of Sahiwal and Kho- 
shib. In 1804 Ranjit Singh had placed the former under contribution, 
and the tribute, which at first was almost nominal, was afterwards raised 
to twelve thousand rupees a year. The increased demand was not 
met with promptitude, and this furnished the Maharaja with the. 











- @ The descendants of Ghulim Shih and his father Nathd Shgh still hold the 
grester part of the land in Shahpur awd its ocighbourbood, a_i) 
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pretext he was in search of. Accordingly, in 1809, a force was 
organized, and Ranjit Singh marched for Sahiwal. Having takin 
up a position at Mangowal, one march from that place, he sent 
Sirdir Attar Singh to bring the Biloch Chief to his presence, But 
Fateh Khan, taught by experience, suspected treachery, and excused 
himself from obeying the call. On reeeiving, however, the Sirdar's 
solemn assurance that no harm should befall the boy, he sent his son 
pees Khan with a handsome offering to the camp of the ng 
To divert suspicion, Ranjit Singh received the boy very graciously, 
and having dismissed ba with rich presents and the assurance of 
his continued friendship for his father, he- retraced his steps and 
marched against Jéfr Khin. Fatch Khén, falling into the trap laid 
for him, dismissed his forces to their homes, and before he time 
to make fresh preparations for resistance, Ranjit Singh, flushed with 
his success before Khushib, of which place he made himself 
master after a siege of only eight days, suddenly appeared before 
Séhiwal and took the place by a coup-de-main, The chief was 
himself carried off a prisoner to Lahore, and the new conquered 
territory given in jdgér to the hetr-apparent, Kharrak Singh, Thus 
fell Khushab and Sahiwal; and at the same time the smaller posses- 
sions Of the Shahpur oe and of Budh Singh, Bhangi, around 
Bakkhar, were added to the rapidly increasing territory under the 
sway of the Miharaja. In the year following, the talétas of Faruka 
_ and Kalow4l fell into his hands, together with the remainder of the 
ey which had been subject to the authority of the 5ial Chiefs 
4 afi 








‘There remained now only the possessions of the Malliks of Mitha 
Tiwana, and these, too, soon shared the common fate. A well equipped 
force was despatched against them under Misr Diwan Chand in 1516. 
The Tiwana Mallik retired to Nurpur, in the heart of the thal, 
thinking that the scarcity of water ae, supplies might prevent the 
Sikh army from effecting its object. But all obstacles disapp 
before the energy of the Sikh commander, who sank wells as he 
advanced, so that after a time the Tiwsnas, finding resistance hope- 
less, abandoned the place and took refuge with their old enemy, the 
Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan, who had not ee coe ae how- 
ever to forget their former rivalry in pity for the fallen fortunes of 
the Tiwéna Chiefs, but plundered them and turned them out. After 
this, for nearly two years, Mallik Khin Muhammad and his sons 
wandered from place to place, subsisting on the charity of their 
neighbours ; but finding this kind of life insupportable, they deter- 
mined on making an attempt to recover their former possessions. 
An appeal made to their fellow clansmen was heartil eee to, 
and, at the of this irregular force, they appeared suddenly before 
the walls of their native town. The Sikh garrison, completely taken 
by surprise, abandoned the place and fled, and the Malliks were once 
more masters of land of the their ancestors. Their triumph was how- 
ever but short-lived. In the early part of 1815, the ousted governor 
returned with a strong force, and tha Malliks were a second time 
compelled to fy. The possessions of the Tiwana Chiefs were then 
eg in jdyir to the famous Harri Singh, Nalia, and were held by 
him till his death at Pesbawar on the 30th April, 1837. 








Tiwdas country: 
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ask The attempt made by Khin Muhammad served to convince 


oat: Feera Ranjit Singh that it would be bad policy to drive the Tiwanas to des-— 
| Leading Families tines se therefore the Mallik repaired to Lahore to tender” 
eI ~ his submission he was well received, and a liberal provision made for 
After deal ls the the support of the family, Villages on the left banks of the Jhelom, 
yielding ten thousand rupees a year, were assigned in jégfr, and 
several of the chief's relations and dependants were taken into the — 
service of the State, Matters remained in this state, the elders living 4 
quietly on their sdgfr, while the younger members of the family with — 
eiiay contingents served with the army whenever called on to do 80, — 
till the death of Harrr Singh before Jamrid. In the interim 
| old Malik Khan Muhammad, and hiselder son Ahmadyar Khan had — 
: died, and Mallik Khudayaér Khan, the younger son, with his nephew 
Kadir Baksh, were thus left as the representatives of the family. The 
: former had liad the good fortune, some time before, to place Raja 
, Gulab Singh under ‘adeep obligution, which resulted in a close 
| friendship between them, and was the means of introducing the 
| ; Malik at court, where, befriended by the Raja and the latters 
brother, the prime minister, Khudayar Khan, and his son, the well 
known Fateh Khan, soon rose to positions of great favour. 

Fateh Khan was thus favourably wiaate tshie the news of the 
death of Harri Singh reached Lahore. He lost no time in 
from his patron, in his own name, the farm of the ancestral talatas of 
Mitha Tiwana; and his father dying about the same time, he was left 
the acknowledged head of the tribe. From this time till the unpro~ 
voked aggressions of the Sikh army led to the first Sikh war, Fateh 
Khan took a prominent part in the politics of the country, and his 
love of intrigue found ample scope in the confusion into which thé 
affairs uf the State were thrown after the deaths, in rapid succession, — 

f Ranjit Singh, his son and grandson. Forsome time Fateh Khan — 
remained faithful to the side of his patron Raja Dhidn Singh, and 
reaped the reward of his attachment in ever increasing grants of 
territory in farm. But ere‘long the prime minister was assassinated, . 
and suspicion of complicity in the deed having fallen on the Malik, 
he retired to Bannu to escape the vengeance of R4ja Hira Singh, the 
son of the murdered man. Soon after, emerging from his retreat, the 
restless Malik created adiversion in favour of Sardar Jaw4har Singh, 
to whose party he had now attached himself, by raising an insurrection 
in his native country and making himself master of Mitha Tiwana; — 
but the expedition tailed, and Fateh Khan, being ejected from the 

in Bahawalpur, where he remained, till the death of M1 
gh, in 1844, allowed him to come forth from his asylum. wel 
‘The rest of the Malik’s nae ae told. During Jawahar 
= brief tenure of power, Fateh Khan enjoyed unbounded — 
authority, the services of so unscrupulous a partisan being, in the 
existing state of affairs, beyond price. But bad times were coming — 
for the Mallik. His patron was put to death by the army, and his — 
‘enemies, headed by Rajas Teja Singh and Dina Nith, succeeded to— 
power, and were not slow in gratifying their malice. He wascalled 
on to give an account of the revenues of the large tracts of country — 
of which he had held the management, and was brought in a defgulter — 





> 
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to the extent of several lakhs of rupees. Unable to meet this heavy Chapter IT- 
demand, he was thrown into prison, where he remained till Lieute- pe ang 
nant (afterwards Sir Herbert) Edwardes, thinking he would be of use y,.4ing’ fas 
on the frontier, obtained his liberation and ultimately, when the s, Vacs | 
Multan rebellion broke out, sent him to relieve Lieutenant Taylor in py ae ea. 
the charge of Bannu. The Sikh troops soon after broke out into = = ds 
open mutiny, and besieged Fateh Khin with his Muhammadan levies 
in the fort. The Mallik held out bravely, till the supply of water 
failed, when, seeing that the defence could be no longer prot d, 
he came out and was shot down while boldly challenging the best 
man of the Sikhs to meet him in single combat. Scuh was the fit 
ting end to the career of a man who had in cold blood taken the 
lives of perhaps more of his fellow creatures than any other of his 
time, 
When this oceurred, Malik Fateh Sher Khan, the son of Fateh 
Khan, and Malik Sher Muhammad Khim, the son of the deceased 
Malik’s first cousin Kadir Baksh, were serving under Major 
Edwardes’ orders before Multan. Both did good service ; the former 
remaining with Major Edwardes, while the latter was detached to 
fallow on the tracks of the Bannu force, then in full march to join Sher 
Singh, and to endeavour to restore order in his native district. In 
the execution of this commission, Sher Muhammad Khan drove out 
the Sikh garrisons, and made himself master in rapid succession of 
‘the principal towns and strongholds in this pas of the country begin- 
ning with Mitha Tiwana and ending with Sahiwal,; and added to 
his other services, by collecting a portion of the revenue and remit- 
ting it to Major Taylor, who was then employed in restoring order 
along the frontier. “Nor must the services of Malik Sahib Khan, the 
ancle of Sher Muhammad Khan, and a gallant member of this family, 
be “2 hme He too served with Major Edwardes’ Irregulars, and 
was rwards employed with Sardar Langar Khan of hiwal and 
others, in putting to flight the force headed by the rebel Bhat 
Maharaj Singh, and in reducing Chiniot. In short, this family has 
always shown itself actively loyal in seasons of disturbance, and it is 
only in times of peace, when the naturally jealous disp itions of its 
members have fai play, that their internal feuds render them a 
source of annoyance to all around them. 

After the fall of Multdn and the overthrow of the Sikhs at Gujrat, 
the Tiwana Maliks had time to look about them. They knew that 
they were to be rewarded, but the question was, who was to receive 
the lion's share as the head of the tribe? Sher Muhammad Khan 
claimed the turban, as the descendant of the elder branch, while 
Fateh Sher Khan rested his title on the acknowledged pre-eminence 
of his father, Fateh Khan. The sg ess was eventually settled 
through the mediation of friends. It was decided that in point of 
rank they should be on an equality one with the other, and that in 
all the material benefits that might accrue to them as representa- 
tives of the tribe, both should share alike, and this agreement hus 
since been acted on. | ie 

The Tiwana Malliks have been well rewarded. Soon after iver ht 
‘annexation they preferred a claim to 4 fourth of the revenues of aay 
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a ‘them and their heirs in Smart 
ensions of Rs. 5,000 Rs. 3,240 were conferred respectively on — 
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the Niirpur and Mitha Tiwana talékas, and in consideration of their — 


ed and good services, the claim was admitted, and villages 


g Rs. 6,000 a year were granted in r 
h fn nddition to these grants, 


alk Fateh Sher Khin and Sher Muhammad Khin; a pension of 


Rs, 480 a year was, at the same time, granted to Mallik Sahib Khan, 


Lastly. for their services during the mutinies, the Malliks obtained 
the followi 
life jagire o 
Khan one of six hundred rupees. To these substantial gi 
nexed the much coveted and highly prized title of Khan Bahadur, 
It is now time to return to § r Fateh Khan of Sahiwal, who 







was left a prisoner at Lahore. In accordance with his usual custom, 


ne a 


Ranjit Singh after a while released his ner, givi 
first in Jhang and then in Ahmadabid, near Pind D : 
stipulating, however, that. Fateh Khan was to remain at : Coat But, 
after a life of independence, the Biloch chief was ill fitted to play 
the courtier, his proud spirit chafed at the confinement, and, like the 
Tiwéna Malik, he was tempted to strike a blow for independence. He 
applied to the Nawab of kera for assistance. The request was 


favourably entertained, aad the two chiefs, with their combined — 
the recovery of Sahiwal. Gut fear — 


forces, actually started to attem 
of the consequences to himself of failure, overcame the Nawab’s 
desire to assist his fellow clansman, and abandoning Fateh Khan to 


his fate, he precipitately retreated to his stronghold of Mankera — 
yond power of — 
J 


Fateh Khén, seeing that he had committed himself be 
recall, and that now he had nothing to hope for fror 
fled to Multan and soon after took 

died in 1819. 


jit Singh, 


remained at Bah4walpur till 1822, when Ranjit Singh , while 
on a visit at Multdn, that Fateh Khan was asad sent for Langar 


Khan, and ve him aj r of two thousand ru a year with a 
ga dg pees a 


personal allowance of three rupees a day. The sagir was 
(in 1838) increased to three thousand rupees, 
five rupees a day. Langar Khan with his men formed part of the 
Sikh contingent which, under Captain (afterwards Sir H.) Lawrence, 

companied General McCaskill’s division in Pollock's advance on 


to each, tb oly 


rewards: Maliks Fateh Sher Khan, and Shahib Khan 
twelve hundred rupees each, and Maliks Sher Muhammad 


ifte was an- 


refuge in Bahawalpur, where he — 


Langar Khan, the son of the deceased Chief, a lad of fourteen — 
years of age, was left a pensioner on the bounty of the Nawab, and — 


and the allowances! wo 


' Khin also served with distinction under Major 


Edwardes’ 


the Multan rebellion. After annexation, a3 — 


a reward for these services, the family 7g, valued mt thnbs eee A 


tuit , and a life pensi 


rupees a year, was released in 

twelve hundred rupees granted to L This Chief died in 
1853, and was followed to his grave in 1862 the eldest of his 
-sheae souls Mickatssnad: Haiet Kh The : son Mobarik Khan, 





is now the representative of the family. 


t one set of circumstances to be referred to, and then 





There is 
the history of th al families of this of the Shake 
said to be complete. Se He will bo somsemberea that on Ansed: hil a 
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final retirement, re oe aa under the dewarsa Ranjit Chapter IT. 
ngh, possessed themselves of the greater part of the Salt Nang Sa 

The statua in this respect remained "edisturkeed til 1827, when Ka re Lenin Pontes: 
members of this confederacy, among whom the conquered tracthad, 
been originally parcelled out, having fallen out among themselves, 7 }4mhs family. 
Ranjit Singh resumed their shares and divided them among his 

favourites ; the Sin fal#ke falling to the share of Han Singh, by 

whom it was held till his death in 1837. On the occurrence of this 

event, it chal ei by the Mahardja to his old friend and playtellow, 

and afterwards one of the most successful of his generals, Sirdar Gur- 

mukh Singh, Lambha, and it was one of the few gifts of which this 

brave old man had not been despoiled by the envy and hatred of 

the Jamma family when we took the country. The majority of the 

villag comes the faluéa were then resumed, but the estate 

of Nowshera, worth rather more than four thousand rupees a year, 

was released in perpetuity, Sardar Gurmukh Singh died in 1853, 

and was succeeded by his son, Attar Singh, the present representative 

ofthe family, who resides in the Gujrat district, where he holds other 


ra. 
Fe The following account of the events of 1857 is taken from the — The Mutiny 
Punjab Mutiny Report. This station is the head-quarters of the cus- — 
toms line in connection with the Salt Range. Mr. Wright, the Collector 
of Customs, brought to the assistance of Mr. Ouseley, Deputy 
Commissionner, a very valuable reinforcement in the shape of 100 of 
the men of the preventive service, who, being all armed and natives 
of the Punjab or else Pathans, created a valuable counterpoise to the 
mutinous company of the 46th Native Infantry, which formed the 
treasury guard The transit of the 39th Native Infantry through 
the district on their way from Jhelum to Dera Ismail Khan caused 
& panic amongst the people of Shahpur. Strange rumours began 
to circulate about these men, valuables were buried, people became 
unsettled, and the commanding officer of the regiment feared to 
come through Shahpur while the company of the 46th was there, 
expressing a hope that Mr. Ouseley had not much treasure under 
his care, On the evening of the 22nd May a strong guard of police 
marched into the treasury with three European officers of the station, 
and took possession of all the surplus money, amounting to Ra. 2,50,000, 
Part of this was forthwith sent towards Jhelum and part towards Dera 
Ismail Khan. Under orders which were subsequently received the 
Jhelum consignment was recalled; but the move which took it in 
the first instance from the 46th was a most ably planned one, as 
the Hindustani troops were at the same time turned out of the 
treasury fort, which was garri by the police battalion, fortified 
and provisioned, and a well sunk to supp ye ‘inking water. 

At one time the villages of the 4dr weresaid to be in an 
unquiet state, Mr. Ouscley posted ten police horse on the confines 
ofthe tract of land so called, and, as no mutiny of the sepoys took place 
in the district, the wild tribes remained peaceful even when their 
brethren in the Multan Division broke out. The mutiny of # por- 
tion of the 9th Irregular Cavalry affected this country so far as that 
it called out the Deputy Commissioner, two or three of the customs 

officers, and a number of the police. The mutineers wore pursued 
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Chapter IT. the police; the soldiery and district officers of five or six districts 

ween tack tll oo gave them no rest until Captain Hockin came — 

‘lie : with them in the Jhang district and cut them up, A Hindustani — 

rk in the customs office was detected in an attemptto unite Hin- 

ee and Muhammadans against our Government. He was ap- 
prehended, convicted and punished. 

A force of local levies was raised, thus affording vent to the — 
warlike spirit of the martial tribes of the district who chafed at 
inaction, and probably would have fretted us had not a lecitimate 
object been given them on which to spend their strength. Of these 
levies upwards of 1,000 horse were raised from among the Tiwdnas 
alone; and Mr. Ouseley describes his relief at their departure 


Probably there is no district in the Punjab, the territorial limits 
and ccaniitirtion of which have undergone so many changes as that of 
Shahpur. At annexation, the whole of the Cha Fy Bo from the 
boundary of the Jammu territory to the junction of the rivers Jhelum 

and Chenab, was placed under the charge of Mr. E. C. Bayley, and 
administered by him as one district. 
First formation of But the charge was found too extensive. Accordi rly, in June 
the district. “ of the same year (1849), this tract of country was divided and 
formed into the two districts of Gujrat and Shihpur; the latter 
rising the four Adrddrshipa of Miani, Bhera, Sahiwal and 
Kiderpur to which were added the three lowest ss 
| of the iS kdvdérahicp of Kidirabad, viz, Midh, Ahmadnaggar and 
Changes become Kalowal on the Chen&db. As time wore on, however, and our 
necessary, unintance with the newly conquered country closer, 
defects were discovered in the first apportionments of territory into 
areles of c= ooo and in respect to Shahpur and the surround- 
datatiered ta Jheue “aianie distri poets led to ee The first took place in 1551, 
when the whole tahsél of ¥ Kidirpur was transferred to ehane on the 
src that the talagas of which it was composed had always been 
mibcrdionty to that place, that it was more conveniently situated with 
respect to the head-quarters of that district, and that the mhabitants 
) were chiefly Sidls, closely connected with others of the same tribe 
Khushab and Faraka j in Ladki (etn For somewhat similar reasons, the taléga of Khushab 
are‘ seceived, made over to Shahpur from Leiah, from the commencement of 
. the financial year 1853-54, and the following year saw the transfer 
back to this ict of the Faruka ildged. 
Constitution of the The oh now consisted of the three tahsils of Bhera, Sahiwil, 
district in 1868-54. and Kalowal, of which all but the narrow strip made up of the 
- trans-Jhelum pe ganahe of Khushab, Girot and Jaura, ¢ to 
the Sahiwal taheil, were situated between that river and ‘dan : 
Mitha Tiwana re- Chenab, Presently, however, further additions were made to the 
ceived from Lelah. pes Early in the year 1857, as the Chief Commissioner was 
marching across the Sindh-S r Doab, the leering, sists, of BEES 
‘twins oie: to hinain A praying be desing ta ca 
egppaniane heen ot urging as their reason for desiring 
Geis tod Boe from the head-q uarters. of their ‘own. district 
and the comparative snotty of Shihpur. Thea on 
was acsoeraliy Gatataioed, and the transfer took place from the com 
nencement of that financial year. A still more important Forme | 





Status at annexo- 
tion. 
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of territorial jurisdictions was made during this year. A difficulty Ghapter ID. 
had always been experienced in providing for the effectual adminis- ome 
tration of that portion of the Sindh Sigar Dodb which lay within yoXime Pamil 
o radius of fifty miles from Kala Circumstances originally led : sae 
to the selection of Rawalpindi, Jhelum, and Leiah as sites for Puther chang. 
stations, and between these places the intervening territory was 
parcelled out in 1848 as best it might be; but soon it became 

apparent that they were far too remotely situated to allow of the 
exercise from them of an efficient control over this tract; and a 

proposition to ereate a fourth district having been negatived on the 

score of expense, the result, as regards this district, was the transfer 

to it from Jhelum of the following taléqes and villages :— 










eg, «6 The whole of Taloga Sin a e+ 19 villnges. 
In the Suit » « Of » ~—Kbobbakki a 
. ¢ Part es - a oo Sehti ae : in 
ae , j “A a i cee oom -ae ff 
North of the wholeof  Myél a 
ue. §86= of Part of ,  Pakkhar ... sak * of 
South af (The wholeof , Hatha << “a — 


In all sixty-five villages, paying a revenue of nearly a lac of 
rupees. F 
These extensive additions to the area of the district trans- A fourth tahall 
Thelum, having rendered the creation of a fourth faleil on that side created, 
of the river absolutely necessary, the recently transferred tracts were 
formed into a new fiscal division, which received the name of the Jaba 
twhatl from the small village of that name in the Salt Range, where 
the head-quarters were established. From this time the limits of the The Kalowdl tatefl 
district remained unaltered till the year 1561, when the revision sieht 
of establishments led to the absorption of the Kalowal tehsil, and 
the distribution of its villages between the Bhera and Chiniot tahedls; 
the latter a sub-collectorate of the Jhang district. The last and Finalchange, 
most important changes were carried out m 1862, when the : 
of Nirpur, in the thal, was received from Bannu, the Pakkhar 
mig extending from Sakesar to Nikki, was cut off and attached 
to the Midnwali faheil of that district, and the remainder of the 
Jaba tahsél lying north of the Salt, Range was transferred to Jhelum. 
Thes2 interchanges of territory between Shahpur and the surround- Interior subadivi- 
ing districts necessitated a complete remodelling of the interior fiscal sions remodelled. 
divisions, which was effected by forming the whole of the if 
still attached to the district trans-Jhelum into one tehsil, the head- 
narters fea moved to Khushab; and by the transfer from the 
Ahice to the Sahiwal é#hsi of an equivalent for the villages which 
had been added to the former on the breaking up of the Kalowal 
taheil, as deacribed above ; at the same time, as Sahiwal was now no 
longer centrical, the head-quarters of that ftaleil were removed to 
the sadr station. oh 
In 1877-78 the following villages were transferred from the Subscquent change, 


s F 


Shihpur to the Gujranwala district — | 
1. Thadda Muollahanwilé, | 4. Chhoni Rahmat Khdn, re 

2. Burj Fattu, | 6. Chhoni Mir Mahomed, 7, 

3. Chhuni Sultén, 6, Burj Ghouse, vy 

oe 
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and in 1880-81 the two villages, Burj Rahma and Burj Jowaya, _ 
were transferred to Gujranwala, to which district hey 0c i a 
, belonged, but had been cut off and attached to this in IS77-78. 
. me conception of the development of the district since it came 
into our hands may be gathered from Table No. I, which gives 
some of the leading statistics for five-yearly periods, so far as they — 
are available ; while most of the other tables appended to this” 
work give at ane figures for the last few years. In the case 
of Table No. II, it is probable that the figures are not always 
strictly comparable, their basis not being the same in all cases 
from one period to another. But the figures may be accepted as — 
showing in general terms the nature and extent of the advance 





—~ 


District officers The following table shows the Deputy Commissioners who 
uince annexation. have held charge of the district since annexation with the period — 
of their charge :— 


pea 
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THE PEOPLE, 


3 SECTION A.—STATISTICAL. 

Table No. V gives to statistics for each fahetl and for the Chapter IIT, A. 
whole district, of the distribution of population over towns and vil- ge atictical. 
lages, « , : families, while the number 
of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XLUL. Disteibns a po 














| 
The statistics for the district as a whole give the following figures. 
Further information will be found in Chapter IT of the onsets if 
Report of 1881 :— 
. Persona > 8T'76 
‘Percentage of total population who live in villages + | Males -- S607 , 
Females a. BPaz 
Average rural population per village i a8 wie Hs 
Average total os per Village and town fi an «=. G43 
Somber of villages per 100 square mile... ies ose hes 14 = 
Average distance from village to village, in miles er ; an . a 
oe Ota Intion oo 
| Total arca *') Rural popolatii ru 7a 
: iE 3 


Total popalation ae 
: ural pupolation - 451 


Density of population per Cultivated area 
os i Total population oo. 1 


equare mile of 


, Culturable areca ~) Rural population o 
Number of resident families per occupied huuse | Mapa ee 
Number of persons per ocoupied house ze Be ee = on 


_ In his District Report on the Census of 1551, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows :— 

“The distribution of population in the district varies from 142 per 
square mile for the Bhera ¢akeil to only 53 in Khushib, the popes por- 
tions being those lying on and near the banks of the rivers Jhelam and 
Chendb, while the inlying portions consist of large tracts of grazing and ; 
waste lands with villages situated at long intervals. Bheraia the only : 
tahsil with lands on both rivers, while Khushdb contains the largest amount | 
of waste lands both in plains and hills, a large part of it being situated 
in the Salt Range.” | ; 

The following discussion by Colonel Davies of the populati 
of the several physical tracts into which the district 1s divided, as 
ascertained at the Census of 1855, throws much light upon the 


local distribution of the people :— a 
“Tt is almost superflaons to state, after what has already been written, 
divided over this tract of country. 


‘Distribution of po- 
bation: by tenia 









that the population is very unequally | : 
The following table etl what the actual distribution is, the information | uP : 


being arranged according to the natural divisions of the district, the Wr 
distinctive features of which have been described in the foregoing pages :— eee 


ate " ik 
“Soe (2 eee ee 


AY 
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Portiatrom )B4 a.b. 


ee | A I | Aperege of 
Setoral Divisions. polation te ihe 


eqdere mile, 


“ Thos it will be seen that thedivisions of the district exclusively devoted 
to agriculture are far from being thinly inhabited. The population of the 
Salt Range appears lesa dense than it really is, owing to the cultivated and 
cultorable area in that part bearing go small a ratio to the hills themselves, 


which are only used as pastare grounds for cattle. The land which comes E 


under these two denominations is considerably less than one-seventh of the 
whole area of the range. In nctoal area it only amounts to 46,000) 
acres, While the inhabitants number 28,607 souls, so that in place of a thim 
population, we have the very dense one of 400 to the square mile. The fact 


a 


is, that land throughout the Salt Range is very minutely divided, and ia 


barely sufficient for the support of its inhabitants.” ie 

The Deputy Commissioner in his Census Report of 1881 thus 
discussed the distribution by houses and families :— 

“ The fact of so many houses being uninhabited should not be set down 
to any recent and sudden emigration or desertion by the people of their 
homes, but to the enstom of the agricultural classes of building houses on 
their wells and lands situated at a distance from the towns or villages where 
their permanent abodes are ; such outlying houses generally are only occupied 
in the hot season or during the day in the cold weather, and the custom is 
necessitated by the large areas in the district, the large amount of land to 
each village, and the distance of the more remotely situated land from the 
village abddis, It will be observed that the proportion of unoceupied to 
occupied houses ts much greater in towns than in villages. In all the towns 


of this district there is a considerable agricultural population cultivating 


lands at a greater or less distance from the towns, and possessing houses 
on such lands, but returning to the town at night, In towns, moreover, 
shops are always unoccupied at night. Ina very small degree some effect 
as regards the number of unoccupied houses may be attributed to whole 
families in certain parts of the district having temporarily left their homes 
for work on the railway or in consequence of the distress caused by a sue- 


cession of bad harvests, but such persons had generally returned to their 
villages beforethe night of the Census, pros having changed for the better. 


“ As to the total number of houses, I am inclined to think it has beem 


under-reekoned, especially as regards the occupied houses. ‘The incrense i 


not in proportion to the increase of population, and the resultis thatthe num- 
_ ber of FasL Hit boruba wes forthe Coun of me 


of 1868 only four, while f : 

present census it is six for occupied houses * It does not appear from the 
Previous Census Report whether the former figures included unoccupied 
as well as occupied houses ; but if it did not, I do not think that the increase 
of population per house has been quite so great as is hereby represented. 





there was a tendency to treat whole enclosures, containing several houses, #8 
* Bat the Aews of 1868 corresponded with the family of 1891,—EpiToR. 


of a house was not well understood by the Census agency, and 
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“ Considering, however, the habit of the brothers of a divided family Chapter ITI, A. 


anid their descendants continuing to live in separate parts of the same court- 
yard long after they have split into separate families, perhaps the average of 
four persons per house given in the last Census retarns was something under 
the mark, and the figures in the present table showing an average of 14 
families per house are not so inaccarate ; nor should they be taken as indi- 
cating the growth of overcrowding, eapecially in villages, where houses are 
open and cover a good deal of superficial space.” 


which the district has exchan ! 
in each direction, and the bution of immigrants by tahsils. 
Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in supplementary 
Tables C. to H. of the Census Re for 1881, while the whole 
subject is discussed at length in Part II of Chapter TI of the 

eportion per mille of sume report. The total in and loss to 











total population. the district by migration 1s shown in the 
| in. The total number of residents born 






out of the district is 26,141, of whom 
13,903 are males and 12,235 females. The 
number of gata born in the district and 
|. living in other parts of the Punjab is 34,889, 
ales and 15,245 females. The figures below 





of whom 19,644 are 1m 


show the general distribution of the population by birth-place :— 





PROPORTION PEER MILLE OF RESIDENT POPULATION. 
Bou foeat PortLitior Usea® Porctiartom, | Toran Portinarton, 


Maiea | Fetmales!ereome| Males. (Females Pertons Msles. Fi 


rue ES eee a 








eg ee oo | os | ex7| om 
ae itor | oe oo | a 
si 1000 | 2,000.) 1,000 | 1,000 
The follo remarks on the migration to and from Shahpur are 
4 ghahpar is not only a very &f reely populated district, but canal irri- 
ation has been considerabl led of Inte years. Consequ Shahpur 


takes population from the neighbouring districts of Gujrinwila Gujrat, 
and Jhang, ut the disinclination of the trans-Salt Range people to cross 
the range, which has been already alluded to, is shown by the almost 
absolute absence of imei i | + th 


ones cis-Salt Hange country and ces 
emigration into Jhelum an Pindi is of course accounted for by the abnor- 
mal demand for labour ‘a these districts at the time of the sna; and 
the high percentage of males shows how largely temporary, in the case 
of the latter district at lenst, the emigration was. The emigration into 
Dera Ismail and Banna is probably due to the semi-nomad populatioy of 
the fhal or sandy prairies of ShAhpar tending. towards the valley of the 
Indus, a they gradually settle down anil take to agricultural pursuits. The 
emigrants are probably largely graziers pasturing theu herds in the Shahpur 





n, the number of migrants | 


Statistical 


Table No. VI shows the pri cipal, districts and states with Migration and birth- 
ged pon io _ 


of population, 





Increasé and de- 
crease of population. 
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The figures in the statement. below show the population of the 
district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1855, 1868, 


and 188] ;— 


Density per 
eypiare mije. 





Unfortunately, the boundaries of the district have henge 
much since the Census of 1855 thatit is impossible to compare the 
published figures ; and the only statistics available are those compiled 
$$ at the Regular Settlement fom 
the records of 1855 which give no 
details of sex. It will be seen 
that the annual increase of 
ae dae per 10,000 since 1868 

been 97 for males, 113 for 
females, and 104 for persons, at 
which rate the male population 
would be doubled in 718 years, 
the female in 61-9 years, and 
the total population in 668 years. 
spouse the same rate of inorease to hold good for the next ten 
 apcih the population for each year would be in hundreds as shown 

in the margin. 

Nor is it improbable that the rate of increase will be evatadiied 
The recent construction of the railway will almost certainly develop: 


tFirteg: 





the district; while it is unlikely that the loss b emigration 


described at page 29 should ‘enbiie ak Sask rates. The increase 
in urban population since 1868 has been smaller than that in rural 
palation ¢ the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living in 1868 
107 for urban and 115 for total population. This is probabl; 

dis to the fact that tel hs and railways have largely d disniniehadd 
the importance of the smaller and more local towns at the expense 
of a few great centres of commerce. The populations of individual 
: = towns at the respective enumer- 
ations are shown under their 


wt Within the dict in a 


aN lation since 
is for th fats s tahetle 4b 
| own in the Margin. 
On this subject the De 
ay gave wrote as | | 
in re on the District 
Census P1838) _ ; 
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“Tncrenge has taken , 
. Bhera, next greatest in Shabpor, and least of all in Khushab. This is 
inet as might have been expected, the Bhera /aheil being the most prosperous 
in the district and the most favourably situated with regard to climate, Tain 
fall and facility of cultivation. Khushéb is the least prosperous faa, 
and the one which has suffered the most in late years from drought, bad 
crops, and general distress, and from which there had been some little 
emigration. The increase hag taken place int ber 
of malea exceeds that of females by about 5 per cent. © ‘ens 
however has been slightly greater among females than males ; and this is 
probably due rather to more correct enumeration in the present Census than 
to any real difference having taken place in the ratio between the two sexes, 
for the preponderance of males over females is undoubted, though, a5 will 
afterwards be seen, probably not arising from any great difference in the 
birth-rate. ‘Tho rate of increase of the whole population since Inst Consus 
seems quite as great as might have been anticipated even in a district 
eminently healthy, and peculiarly free from the fever epidemics which devas- 
tate other districts, and among & naturally sturdy and hardy people, 
Tying a3 goon as they can obtain wives, and without any care, or much 
ity for care, for provision for their offspring. 
- # Daring game period (1868 to 1881) cultivation has i 
from 409,882 to 529,788 acres, or 29 per cent. and there are) 
seres of culturable but uncaltivated |and in the district. It is somewhat 
ti that the district is one in which there was room for such an 
inervase of population, and that the rate of increase has not outstripped 
the means of sustenance.” 
Table No. XI shows the total number of births and deaths 
| ' registered in the district for the 
five years from 1577 to 1881, 
and the births for 1880 and 


1881, the only two years dw 
which hehe hive pra 





tribution of the total deaths and of the deaths from fever for 
these five years over the twelve mon! 5 of the year, shown = 


The registration is still imperfect, though it 1s yea ly improving ; 
but the figures always fall short of the facts, <n the. fluctuations 
probably correspond, allowing for a regular increase due to improved 
registration, fairly closely with the actual fluctuations in the births 
and deaths. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
‘Chapter IIT of the Census se ese 1881, and specially the annual 

onicle from 1849 to 1881 which will be found ot page 56 of that 


lace in all the taksils bat has been greatest in | 


still 1,951,954 





Increase and de 
crense of po sti 


1 ‘<a 
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Ghapter IIT, A. report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such further details 
Tay as to birth and death rates in individual towns as are available, will | 
‘cium found in Table No. XLIV, and under the headings of the several — 
ae towns in Chapter VI. i 
Age and sex. The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in great 
detail in Tables IV to VII of the Census Report of 1881, while ~ 
the numbers of tlie sexes for each religion will be found in Table 
No. VII appended to the present work. The age statistics must 
be taken subject to limitations which will be found fully 
discussed in Chapter VII, of the Census Report. Their value 
rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller; and 
it is unnecessary here to give actual or any statistics for — 
tahsils, The following figures show the distribution by age of every 
10,000 of the population according to the Census figures :— | 


o—1 —3 | ts | ss | ee} o-s | s—10 | 10—18 | een 
Persons ... | oe | sis on | SE sa | ia | ire | dom | co. 

Males ©» oe 72} 333 | 340 | are | aa | ore | pe | 
i ee ee 








M—25 | 2—M | 3-35 | Bp | was —00 | 2-65 | s5—00 fo */ 
| TH oe | a | os | ae mi 7 





a0) am 
a] “tT fia i 4 | isa a 
fiir Th te 


Males... * 604 
melee... mT m3 ad ah ih 1 7 
| The number of rales among . 
every 10,000 of both sexes is 
shown in the margin. | 
: The.decrease at each succes- 


BIVe son nereson is almost ee 

tainly due to greater accuracy of 

ecuiparetira In the Census of 
1851. the number of females 

) per 1,000 males in the earlier 
years of life was found to be 
as shown in the margin, in 

On the subject of the pro- 
rtion of the sexes, the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as fo 
in his report on the Census 





of the district — 

Excess of males over & The preponderance of males over females is leas among Hindiis than 
rele, Muhammadans. and is greatest among the Sikhs (omitting the minutely small 
classes of Christians, Sardogis, &c.,); and this is due probably toa great 
many of the Sikhs enumerated on the night of Census not being permanent 
residents of ‘the district, but travellers, traders, Policemen, &o., passing — 


through or temporarily livin in the district, with wives and families else- 
where. The number o fe €3 approac that of males 
in the Khoshéb than in any other of t tal little . 





the thal, the inhabitants of which are camel-owners and carriers) are more 
migratory than those of the other faksils, and that a great many persons 
(mostly males) who had left their homes from distress and gone in search 
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of Iabour, had not yet returned. It is also wort of remark that both Chapter III, A. 
among Muhammadans and Hinds the difference between males and females Poor. 

is less in towns than in villages. This is partly due tothe factthat Hindiis, among Statistical. 
whom the disparity is less, are more numerous in the towns; and it indicates Excess of males over 
also that women are more frequently married from villagea into towns than females, 

illag mong Sikhs, on the other hand, the dispro- 

portion is largest in towns; and this becanse the temporary residents just 

alluded to are found more often in towns than in villages, 

_ *Qonsiderable light is thrown by the age table on the ratio of males Ratio of males to 
to females in the district, It ia only at the age of above three that any females at various 
disproportion is visible. From birth to three years of age, the numbers aro - 
almost ores from two to three the number of female children is actually 
greater than that of males, but still nearly equal. From three to four and 
four to five, the difference is only 1-25 and 1-70 per cent. From five to 
nty the difference ia more marked, But these differences are probably 

more apparent than real, in consequence of the ages of female children not 
, being very correctly stated, understated when about five or six yeara old, 
and overstated when reaching or after reaching the age of puberty, Some- 
_ thing may also be due to greater mortality beginning to show itself in 
‘female children about these ages, in consequence of the less care taken of 
female than male children; bnt the consequences of neglect would 
naturally be more apparent in children of even tenderer years, and 
moreover the difference in proportion diminishes after the age of twenty, 
The figures denote a much greater death rate among women than men 
after the age of forty-five, a9 might indeed be expected from the harder 
and less cared-for lives led by women than by men, It has already been Difference is Ines 
observed that the preponderance of males over females is less among Hindus “73S Hindis than 
than Muhammadans. ‘The inference from thejdetails is that Hindd women Mahe eee 
are healthier, better nourished, and better cared for than Muhammadans, and ee 
this is in accordance with ordinary observation, . 
“The number of children under one year old, both Hindi and Male nnd female 
Muhammadan, being almost exactly equal, it would also seem to follow  birth-rate nearly 
that the disproportion which afterwards takes place is due rather to greater equal, 
mortality among females in later life than to any great difference in the 
birth-rate. I have taken the trouble to compare these figures with the 
latest and presumably the most trustworthy returns of births published by 
the Sanitary Commissioner. According to these, the percentage of births - 
is fifty-two males to forty-eight females for the whole district. For towns | 
where birth registration is better carried out, it is fifty-one males to forty- , 











nine females. te the 2nd quarter it is only 5ir6 to 494). Tho present 
Census table is likely tobe more correct than Police and ‘Municipal returns, 
for it is hardly possible that mistakes in children’s sex were committed at ; 7 
enumeration, and that boys were entered as girls to any considerable extent, f. 
Ii is easier for all the births not to be entered in the periodical birth returns, ' 
and the omissions probably ocear chiefly in female births. There = 
is therefore reason to believe that the number of female and male fe 
births in this district is very nearly even. Pa 
“The disparity arising in Inter years points only to the greater Caute of excess of nie 
nnhealthiness of the life, surroundings, and occupations of women than of "sles in later life, = 

men, It does not point to any studied bad treatment of female children. No 

doubt female children are little prized, and more neglected than male, bert 
hardly more so than married women or female adults, who are very valuable ; cin 
~ ani there is nothing in the social condition or traditions of the people to 
2 eanse them, by wilful neglect, to try to get rid of their female offspring. fu uy 
of daughters rendering } ai 


| There is nothing in the bringing-up or settling 
‘ | e 


am | 





= 
< 


Treatment of fe- 


and common classes of the district. Only among le of position is the 


Valoe of female 
children, 


Civil condition, 


Polygamy. 


Widower, 
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them more expensive, or troublesome to provide for than sons. dust the 
contrary is the case. The danghter is made to work ag hard aa the son, 
and is easily married, and her marriage costs nothing, while that of the son 
only is expensive. Her father spends nothing on her marriage except & 
little food. Her ornaments and even her clothes are provided by her ~ 
husband and his family, at least such is the custom among all the agrict 























marriage of a daughter attended with any considerable expense, and even 
then that of a son would involve a larger outlay, Hindds perhaps, at least 
the better classes, spend a little more on their daughters’ marriages and do 
not as a rale get rid of them on such easy and greedy terms as M uhamma- 
dang, and yet the percentage of females 1s greater among them. The same: 
state of things prevails, however, generally among Hindus, It 1s to be re 
marked, however, that it is only by the very poor or the very disreputable of — 
any class that a pecuniary consideration is ever taken for giving adaughter in 
marriage, But a sort of barter or exchange is very common, and the giving” 
ae ng of « girl is often used as the means of obtaining a wile for soma” 
pa | 


id 
| 
7 


relation of the bride from some relation or connection of the bride-— 
om. The possession of a daughter is not only not a burden, but a Ue, 
and convenience, and still female children are looked upon with dislavour 
and treated with neglect ; probably a relic of the times not so very old when 
sons were valued for their fighting qualities.” | 
The Egures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, which 
shows the actual number of single, eka and widowed for each — 
sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil condition of 
the total number of each sex in each age-period. The Deputy Com- — 
missioner wrote as followsin his Census report for the district — 
“Where the number of males exceeds that of females, and women marry — 


‘> 


at a considerably younger nge than men, the number of unmarried persons f 
will be greater among males than females, and such it is shown by the pre-— 
sont statistics. The percentage of single persons, male and female, to the . 
whole male and female population, is ‘about 58 and 44 respectively. The — 
number of females with husbands alive is greater than that of married males — 
(whose wives are alive), and the difference is about 4°5 per cent. on the total i, 
number of married males. But it is not to be inferred from this that poly- 
gamy is practised to this extent, The number of men with more wives than 
two isnotshown. Ofthe number of men with more than one wife alive, 
there is no doubt it would be found that the majority have three wives. — 
Both among Muhammadans and Hindés polygamy is only indulged in by 
persons who can afford it, when the first marriage has not been productive 
of male children, or rather of no children at all; for if any children are born, — 
the chances are in favour of some of them being males, Where no chil — 
dren have been born of the first or second marriage, a third and even 2 
fourth wife is often taken, But even where no children have been born, the 













=. 


taking a second wife is by no means the rule. It dey on the man's 
means, and his ability to procure a wife, which is not always an casy - 


“Probably the percentage of widows will be high in comparison with — 
other districts. The re-marriage of widows ibaa os in this dis- 
and kerewa marriages does not exist. It is believed to be most prevalent 
in Hindd or Sikh districts and least goin the Mahammadan ones. At all 
events it finds little favour among the Muhammadans of this district, = 

“Tofant marriages are very few compared with adult ones. Of the total 
number of persons, and especially males, up to fifteen years of age, & FOOy — 


ma) 
= 
, 
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small percentage is married, most of whom no doubt are 


| their lan E 
fis ir guage as European. 
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19th or 14th year ; PARLAELA ESR 
chiefly among the wealthier classes and those with pretenti 
superiority. ‘fal daring ane, bat mt lg 
general rule is betrothal during infancy but not long before reaching the age 
of puberty, and marriage as soon as bot h parties have arrived at that age. 
Late marriage is frequently necessitated because one reaches the age before 
the other, or bee We died before marriage and another marriage has to 
Sirgen oa 


© without being other betrot 


rotor without Des i of their relatives. Bs is at the 
the suits, which are very numerous in this district, 1 
prosecutions for enticing or taking away married women.” 


Table No. XII shows the number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes 
} : “and lepers. in the district in each 





Report for 1881 give further details 
al ) at th ‘the age and gre! of the infirm. 
The fgu son below show the composition of the 

ju lation, sod the respective numbers who returned their birth- 
They are taken from Tables 


So coapeteai tik erie og" — : 


‘Malen. |Peenales| 





But the for the TAces of Chhristians, which are discussed 
rata Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust- 
y and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians return- 

ed i eae as Europeans. The figures for European birth-place 
are also incomplete, as many Europeans made entries, probably names 
of villages and the like, which, though they were most certainly 


English, oak. not be identified, and were therefore classed as 
doubtful and | 


Late marnage: 


[nfirmitiea, 


Christian European and Eura- 
alation. 


Bal pop 





Religious Life. The dwellings of the common people throughout the district 


Furniture, 
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SECTION B—SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


TH 


consists of one or more rooms called kothds, with a court-yard in front 
This court-yard, named vehra, is often common to several houses, The 
rooms are built ordinarily of clay,'cradually piled up in successive layers 
and then plastered. The roofs are invariably flat, and are used as sleep. 
ing places during the hot weather. In the court-yard isg ner ae 
a manger (&/it7rli), and a house in which the cattle are cialens from 
the cold in the winter months, which structures (called sath in the 
bdr, where they are very capacious) consist generally of four walls 
covered with a thatch. The only exceptions to this general deserip- 
tion, are the habitations of the people in the thal and in the hills 
The former are often compose of nothing but wood and grass, and 
the latter are built entirely of boulders cemented together with clay; 
as, however, walls of this kind have little or no power of resisting 
rain, the roof is always supported.on strong posts driven into # 
ground, the walls acting merely as a defence against the weather, 
As a rule the houses of the zamfndidrs are built for them by the vil- 
lage carpenter (tarkhdn) or potter (Aumhdr), who receive their food 
while the work is going on and a present of clothes or money when 
it is finished ; payment for work at a fixed rate is only made by 
Khatris and other non-proprietors. The timber used for roofing is 
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usually £ikar or ber in the plains, and kad in the hills, the first 
two being usually the produce of the samfnddrs' own fields; beams 
of deoddr or shiaham are only to be seen in the houses of the rich. — 
The requirements of a population low in the scale of civilization — 
are few, and their furniture consists exclusively of necessaries. Fi a 
there are the receptacles for storing grain, of various sizes from the 
dimensions of a small room to those of a beer barrel ; these are made — 
oa women of the house, of fine clay mixed with chopped straw. 
he larger kind, called saédr, are square, and hold from rp to fifty 
maunds ; the smaller description, Lalhoti, are cylindrical in form, and 
hold but a few maunds. Next are to be seen some spinning wheels, 
as Many as there are women; apparatus for churning milk; an in-~ 
strument for cleaning cotton (belna); a number of circular ‘baskets 


with and without lids, made of reeds (khdri, tewng, &c.) in which 





are kept articles of clothing and odds and ends; trays of reeds (¢h/ hy 
chhaker), used in cleaning grain; a goat-skin water bag (unt). 


used on j a, or when employed in the fields at a distance from 
home ; a set of wooden measures for grain (topd, paropi, &.); a 
leather bag (khallar) for carrying flour when away from home; @— 
variety of cooking vessels, some of iron, and others of a compositian — 
resembling bell metal; a number of earthen pots and pans in which 
are stored grain, condiments and other articles of food: a coarse 10E ay 
sieve (parin);a pestle and mortar (dauri) in which to pound 7 
spices and condiments. These, with a few stools (pihra pikrt), 
and cots, complete the list of the fittings of a peasant’s cottage, 
pone hela, Beak arranged im Sebel tec has to be econo pr 

i things net in use are disposed on shelves resting upon peg? 
driven into the walls aa “a 
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The food of the common. people is very sim 

the hot weather, of cakes of wheaten flour wipe ah with va 
milk, for which butter, or gur (raw way 8 is sometimes substituted ; 
and in the cold weather, of of idjra with the same accompaniments. 
: Dun the hot months the dough, after being kneaded, is taken to 

th village ovens, kept by a class called machhis, who live on the 
perquisites derived from baking food for the rest of the villa 
community ; but in the cold weather every family cooks for itsel 
The seals meals are taken twice a day, the first bee 9 and 
10 o'clock in the forenoon, and the other in the eve as S000 
as it becomes dark, the time varying with the seasons 6 to 
8pm, In addition to these regular meals, i in the hot wemthor the 
remains of the previous day's food, with a little butter-milk, is taken 
to the men working in the fields about an hour after sunrise, and 
parched grain is eaten in the afternoon: with the evening meal 
either vegetables or ddl (lentils) is served according to the seasons 
In_ the during the cold weather water-melons enter largely 
into the ordinary food of the inhabitant and the soods are commonly 


alan eaten mixed with other grain . 
estimate of the average annual consumption of Ounsntaption of 


was furnished by the district authorities for 


Sil by the ple 
the Famine ‘oa of 1879. It shows the number of seers annual- 
by a family consisting of five souls, and including 





ly consumed 
two children and an old person :— 
| AGERICULTC RITA. | Towns-Prorce. 
Grain, | feere | Grains. seers, | 


| Wheat for 4 monthe : 610 | Wheat fr 11 mewihe 
“inc fi 5 mds, tl do, 


Hdjra aa, 
610 | Pulesdo. 12 8 do, 
18 









zr The male portion of the agricultural Do pu ation ia more : more Daily life, 
less employed in some one or other of the age eager ok assbanee | 
e case in the tracts 


all the year round, and this is eape 
where cro xe See : agar the men of the pastoral 
tribes a comparatively lazy life, the demands on their labour 
ire diraited. to drawn water for the cattle and milking the 
cows. Women, on the other hand, are hla at eM hard Mes 
the drudgery of their domestic occupations leav arce 
any leisure for rest or amusement.” They ti cue be ap up before it 
light to churn the milk of the night before, and then sweep the 
house, throw away the rubbish, and make cakes of the cow- 
Water has then tobe fetched, an operation of great labour, 
invo ving, as it sometimes does, the carrying of two or three large 
jars several miles ;* when this is over, it is time to commen 
cooking the morning meal, which when ready has to be taken to 


* In the Galt ange, and along its foot, 
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‘Chapter III, B. the men working in the fields, If after this their services acm 
ana | Ot required to watch the crops and frighten away the birds, thee 
‘pSocial and. are expected to spin cotton or wool, to be made into clothing for 
. i the family ; indeed, the two occupations are often combined. Again 
early in t e afternoon preparations have to be made for the even- 
ing meal, the vegetables or dd? are placed on the fire, and a second” 
trip made to the well or village tank for water. By the time Ae ae 
return it is time to knead the flour, make it into cakes, and 
it for their husbands, sons and brothers; for these lords of tis; 
creation will be wrath if everything is not ready for their 1 
tion on their return from work ; they will however unbend 90, : 
as to assist in tying up and milking the cows. This done, nel 
milk is put over a slow fire to warm, and the ne sits i cova 
dinner ; and so the days pass with little variation from y 
bringing no rest for the household drudge, till her gir ps “old 
enough to take her place, or age unfits her for further 
Modes of Seng Closely connected with this subject is the mode of reck ning > 
time in vogue among the people. They divide the day into tw 
parts: some of the divisions vary with the seasons, while others. 
are fixed and constant; but as nearly all have reference to some 
one or more of their habitual employments, it necessarily follows 
begs Moral of the day y are more minute a peer sr 
t. é following table gives the nomenclature res- 
Eeckerely by Muhammadans and Hindis, and opposite each recog- 
ivision of time’ will be found the corresponding period, — 
coring to our method of whine Sind time :— 





sol hit 
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Corresponding English time. 


The time when the dep te adden 60 boook, DEI 
can be clearly distinguished. 


«+ | About half an heor before sunrise, bir 
‘(Bunrise—a little before of o Linthe after. ae 
. | Varies with the season from 6 a.m, to betwoen 108 // 

Ll «Ml. ; I 
dear ; 
“Tittie Peshin,” half way between * Peehia!” a , 

a | About a hour before 


sunset. 7 
‘Nimehdim” of the a ie q 
on ee | 


w» | Corruption of “Sahar” 3 a.m. 


= : 


| 
r. 







Dress. The ean dress of the male portion of the Muhamed 
population living north of the Jhelum river consists ¢ of four gar- 
ments—a majla, a kurta,a chiddar, and a turban or pag as itis 
here called. The first is piece of cloth about three yards long 
and a and a half wide, which is tied tightly round the | Lode 
and allowed to hang in loose folds over the lower part of the bot 
The kurta is a full cut tunic, with large open sleeves 


Stakpur District.] 


little below the waist. The ciddar is made of three breadths 
cloth, in Jength about as many yards, and is worn 
something in the manner of a plaid. Of the turban nothin 
further need be said, than that its size depends much on Sciam 
position of the wearer, and increases with his importance. South 
of the Jhelum, the furta is discarded, in the ddr it is never secn; 
indeed the man who would wear such a garment there must be 
that would certainly be made at his expense. The material of 
entioret ral argon, abet is the rep ag sesame’ 
cloth, except tha the rivers, especially the Chenab, coloured 
ungis ti d as meajlos. ' Kaliirs, the chief camel- 
owners of the Shihpur tafail, are also much given to wearing 
iungia. The Hindis to we ee extent follow the fashions of 
the Muhammadans among whom they live in regard to the use of 
the kwrta, but their mode of tying the turban is somewhat different, 
and the dhoti replaces the majla, the difference between these 
garments being in the manner of tting themon. The Muham- 
madan women also wear the majla (tying it somewhat differently 
tothe men), and this is usually a coloured wngi Their other 
: are two, the choli'and the chddar. The former has short 

4s, and fits closely round the breasts, leaving the remainder 
body bare, except where a small lappet hf down and 
hides the stomach. The ciddar is a piece of cloth about three 
yards long and oneand a half wide, worn asa veil over the head 
and upper part of the body, from which it falls in graceful folds 
nearly to the feet behind. The coli is generally made of strips 
of many coloured silk, the chddar of a coarse but thin description 
of country cloth called dhotar, sometimes dyed but more often 
plain. To this the thal is an exception, where veils of many colours, 
the patterns formed by spots disposed in a variety of ways on 
Lol Sesion are the rule. In the hills, coloured garments are 
scarcely ever seen. The Hindi women of the Khatri class wear 
full trowsers called suthan made of a striped material called eusi, 
the ground of which is usually blue. Over the head is thrown a 
chddar of coarse cloth, prettily embroidered in many coloured silks 
called phulidri, and round the upper part of the body is worn a 
loose kurta of silk or muslin. The women of the Arora class are 
clothed like the Khatranfs, except that, in place of the trowsers, 
they wear a skirt called a ghaggra, and sometimes the mayla, It 
may be added that it is the invariable rule, even among Muham- 
madans, that a girl shall wear a kurta and plait the two front 
tresses of her hair until she is married. 
The ornaments worn by the people are chiefly of silver, and 

are of so many shapes and sizes that no mere description would 
serve to convey even an approach to a correct idea of them, A 
sheet eee cere es of all the ornaments in general use, with 
a brief note under each, giving the name by which it is known, and 
other particulars regarding it, is attached to Colonel Davies’ Settle- 
ment Report. The workmanship of all is most rough, but the 
designs of some are not inclegant. It may be mentioned here that 
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the large silver ornament worn on the head, somewhat resembling” 


in size and shape a shield, and called a choti eu, is worn-only by 


women of the Arora class, and is nowhere to be seen east of 


Shah 
The rules under these two headings can best be given pexchse= : 


The general rule, in regard to inheritance, is that known as pc 


where all the sons of one father inherit alike. The contrary custom 
of chunddvand, or equal division between the issue of each wife, 


is the exception, and is chiefly found in villages held by Syads, — 


Kureshis and Pathdns, tribes in which polygamy 3 is more com 


Another generally recognised rule is, that — 





ohildinen shall only obtain a share in the inheritance when the fath 


by the execution of a formal deed during his life time has transferred ‘ 


to them a specific portion. Illegitimate children, and the issue , 
of former husbands (pichhlaqg), are altogether excluded. In default 


of male issue, widows may inherit on ao life tenure only, but ed ‘ 


have no power to alienate any portion of the property by sale, 
or mortgage, unless with the concurrence o ‘the next-of-kin. In 


some few villages, provision has been made for the case when = 


next heirs refuse to contribute towards such necessary expenses 1 
the marriage of the deceased shareholder's daughters; mm cach 
cass the widow is allowed to raise money by selling or mort | 

the whole, or any portion, of the estate, During t ife-time 







their < 
proprietors can, of course, subject to the exercise of the right of — 


Ere oe on the of the remainder of the coparcenary, 
3 their ate tia will The only exceptions to the above 


tote they affect widows sre in estates owned by Syads, 7 


Kureshfs, Hindis, and in some parts, Khokhars, where, owing to 
widows not being allowed to remarry, all restrictions on their power 
patients the property of their deceased husbands have been 


removed, 
Table No. VII shows the numbers in each taheil and in the 
whole district who follow each athe as ee in the Census 


of 1881, and Table No. ae ee for towns 
Tables Nos TH, IITA, IIGB of ‘the pages give ] 
Mi 3 | tails on the , 


peal 1 The distribution of 





lation by religions is sh 


tions subject to which 
these figures must be taken, 
and ¢ 28 rect ly the rule 3 






lation are | 


i 


every 10,000 of the popu- . 
in the margin. The limita- 


IV of the Census, 
Re The distri . 
Hae’ hl q 
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nerfect that it is not worth while to reproduce th em here. Table 
‘o, LX shows the religion of the major castes and tribes of the pp, 4 
majority of the followers of each religion. .A brief description Gone) ee 
of the great religions of the “igs gr and of their princi- religions, 
pak sacle mit he fue a ig ir Census sal: The 
religious practice ice and belief of t istrict present no special pecu- 
liarities ; and it would be out of place to enter here into any dis- 
quisition on the general question, The genera distribution of 
religions by taksils can be gathere from the figures of Table No, 
-and regarding the population as a whole, no more detailed 
formation as to argr is available. Bnt the land-owning classes 
and the great of the village menials are wholly Musalman, the 
Hindés and Sikhs being almost confined to the mercantile and 
official classes and their priests. [he proportion of Hindts is much 
greater in towns than in villages. The seven towns of the district 
include nearly one-third of the whole Hindé population, and the 
remainder are absorbed by earn age villages, since in the smaller 
ones not a single Hindu is met with except here and there a petty 


The figures for religion lead to another subject, not altogether Shrines and fairs, 
devoid of interest, both in a statistical point of view, and from the 
light it throws on the character and habits of feeling of the popula- 
tion. It is the subject of their superstitious reverence for the holy 
dead, their periodical pilgrimages to the tombs of saintly characters, 
and their belief in the efficacy of prayers offered up and vows regi 
tered on these occasions. The table at the top of next page gives 
a list of the principal shrines, the dates on which lange gatherings, 
or melas as they are called, take place, and an ahve estimate 
of the numbers present at each of these half-religious, half-festive, 
meetings. 
No special arrangements are made for mores and lodging at 
these assemblies. Those who attend them are for the most part 
snhabitantaof the district, and have friends or relations in the 
neighbourhood. Such as have neither sleep in the open air or at 
the village hospices (ddrds). 
J Table No. VIII shows the numbers who speak each of the Language. 
ae langus current in the 
district separately for each taheil and 
for the whole district. More detailed 
information will be found in Table No. 
IX of the Census Report for 1851, 
while in Chapter V of the same rep« 
the several languages are briefly 
discussed. The figures in the margi 
give the distribution of every 10, 
of the population by language, omitting small figures. 
Table No, XIII gives statistics of education as ascertained at © Education, 
“the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total population 


$i ' 
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Ts ———' »§ Census returns ta 3 
arding the attendance at Government and aided schools will be 
found in Table No. XXXVIL 
There are altogether 34 Government schools in this district 
—._,—— including the two branch schools 
at Ehera. There are also two 
girls’ schools at Shahpur, that is 
a Gurmukhi school for Hindtis, and 
for Muh rani Tia i girls a pemagea = 
teaching Arabic and Urdu. | 
distribution of the — at 





ail oe 
_ © Tt may be remarked that, ; : of Bhet 
Khushab and Séhiwal, and the Salt Range generally, there is little Jove 
of learning or appreciation of its benefits in any part of the district; in 
the bar the feeling Gy Lh aversion, and all attempts 
to overcome it have hitherto failed: the lawless habits of the population — 
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of thia part, are doubtless sufficient of themselves to explain this, a2, in the Ghapter II, B. 


Salt Range, owing to the almost absolute freedom from crime of the pele : 
The chara 


and their strong religious instincts, the opposite effect is CON, 
ter of indigenoas education in the district is almost entirely religious ; 
wherever there is a masjid or dharmedla, there 18 to be found a school 
for teaching ; in the formerthe Xordn and other works relating to religion, 
and in the latter Japji, a portion of the Granth, and certain works on 
science and morals. The mulla attached to the masjid, and the bhai of 
the dharmedia are paid chiefly in presents and fees ; he instance, when @ 
boy or girl has finished the reading of the Kordn the father gives the teacher 
a present, varying from five to thirty rupees, and a smaller sum on the 
completion of other jess important works. In addition to these precarious 
offerings, the mullaz receive their warifa or daily bread, from all who can 
afford it, in the shape of small thick cakes, led gogi. These men also 
officiate at births, marriages, and deaths, taking their fees according to the 
custom of the place. The same system, mufatis wmufendi«, is followed in 
the remuneration of t “ide. In none of these indigenous schools 
does the teacher receive fixed salary, or regullt — from = aaa af 
the pup Land is set apart as endowments tor t support of the masyids, 
and the pro are appropriated by the imdm, ss the resident mulla 
is called.” 
Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII, give statistics of crime; 
while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
arcotic stimulants. The character and disposition of each tribe 
will be found described in the following section under the tribal 


















headings. | 
It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of the wealth of 

ae ‘yewn-ro.| waro.7n | 1873-72 roe eL wpe oe 
Ge f Rumer rae Z| ata | mA "a figures in the mar- 
Se ke 4 gin show the working 









“| of the income tax for the 


1| only three years for which 
18/ details ore available ; and 


Table No. XXXIV gives 

a ——_—_--- 2 tax for each year since 
its imposition. The distribution of 3 granted and fees collect- 
ed in 1880-81 and 1881-82 between towns of over and villages of 





shown in the margin. 
But the numbers affected 
cree be said generally 
| tion of the artisans in the 

: Pe ay towns are extremely poor, 
while their fellows in the villages are scarcely less dependent upon the 
nature of the harvest than are the agriculturists theaanelve, their 
foes often taking the form of a fixed share of the produce ; while even 
where this is not the case the demand for their products necessarily 
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‘Ohapter IIT, 0. varies with the) rity of their customers. Perhaps the leather- 
Tribes and Cas workers should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from 
x esand Castes. ¢),,, hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The cir- 
cumstances of the agricultural classes are discussed below in Section, 


SECTION C.—TRIBES AND CASTES. 

Siatistics and local Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal castes and 
distribution of tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, while Table No. 
tribes and castes. 7¥ A shows the number of the less important castes, It would be 
out of place to attempt a description of each. Many of them are 
found all over the Panjab, and most of them in many other districts, 
and their representatives in Shahpur are distinguished by no local 
peculiarities. Some of the leading tribes, and especially those who 
‘are important as landowners or by position and influence, are briefly 
noticed in the following sections: and each caste will be found de- 
scribed in Chapter VI of the Census Report for 1881. The Census 
istics of caste were not compiled for taAsils, at least in their 
final form. It was found that an enormous number of mere clans or 
sub-divisions had been returned as castes in the schedules, and the 
classification of these figures underthe main heads shown in_ the 
caste tables was made for districts only. Thus no statistics show- 
ing the local distribution of the tribes and castes are available. 
But the general distribution of the more important landowning tribes 
may be broadly described as follows :-—The Shahpur Salt Range 13 
entirely held by Awa4ns, with the exception of a colony of Janjuaa 
in its eastern porti The thal is almost wholly in the hands of 
the Tiwinas. The irene of the Jhelum is occupied by .Jhammate, 
Mekans, Biloches and Khokhars, and that of the Chenib by Ranjhas 

and Khokhars, The western bdr is held by Jhammats and Mekan 

the north-eastern by Gondals, and the south-eastern by Ranjhas. 
“Areasowned by each ‘The following table shows the area owned and revenue paid by 
tribe. each tribe as ascertained at the Settlement of 1565. No later 
statistics will be available till next Settlement. — y 


| Religion. | Tribe. il 
ae ars J 
Tharmmat as 16 
: Mekan ... | os | 
Tiwana a as : 
Musalméa. | 357s “4 ba 
| Awdn .. on 6a 
«| 280 
Total ...| O34 | 
ahi 
. 13 
| Hinde. | | 
BH faa aT | 
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“sei as In ‘agit districts of * western plains, sg i and Chapter III, 0. 
not the caste is the social unit, and while Rajpat means little more, . ania, 




















than a tradition of origin, Jat is commonly applied to ace 
madan agriculturists who cannot claim higher descent. The follow- Jats and Hajpate. 
ing figures show the principal sub-divisions of Jats and Rajputs 
returned at the Census of 1881. Ofthe Gondals no fewer than 6,674 
returned themselves as Chauhans also, and are included in both 
figures; and the same thing has occurred with smaller numbers of 
many other tribes, while many tribes are returned partly as Jats 
and partly as Rajputs :— 

Janjde is _ ans 

Joya cal on wus 

Chaohin i ra 

Ranjha .. a “ 

Tre isi ee 
Mekan as 
The Gondals, Thammats, Mekans, and Tiwsnas, all claim to be 2Balpét Tribes. 


descended from a branch of the Surajbansi Rajpits, and their tra- 














ditions describe how Laat were all converted to Muhammadanism 

by the famous Baba Farid, of Pik Patan, | It is not improbable, 
therefore, that they may be all descended from the same stock, 
though, owing to the lapse of time and the absence of anything in : 
the shap ny sree all Seren 0 Oe Be this point have - 
ile, eo eacgmnray; A patina er Ae from coincidences in , 
their traditions, that is section of the oxisting 7 noOpo Latten - ’ 
the district migrated to its present abode within the last six hun- J 


dred years.* 

The Gondals oceupy the central portion of the Bhera fehsil, Gondals, 
and are a pastoral Es le, ayant almost entirely on the produce 
of their flocks and | aie Physically they are a fine race, owing 
doubtless to the free and active life they lead, and the quantities 
of animal food they consume, and if we except their inordinate 
passion for appropriating the cattle of their neighbours, which in 
their estimation carries with it no moral taint, they must pro- 
nounced free from vice. The tribe is sub-divided into the Bhullu- 
wanas and Deowanas, and from the latter proceed the Budhakas, 
Mamnanas, and other less important off-shoots. 

® Sheik Farid-nd-din better known as Raba Farfd, is stated in the #in-Adderi 
“to have died at Pak Patten in a. 0. 668, which corresponds with the year 1269 of “ 
Our en 
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The Jhammats and Mekans are found in great numbers through- 
out the Shahpur faAsil. The former are a quiet industrious race 


Tribes and Castes. devoted chie y to agriculture, the latter are amore turbulent peo- 


ple, certain members of the tribe having always taken a prominent 
part in the troubles that agitated the district prior to the advent of 
settled Government. Both these tribes are descended from the 
same ancestor, from whom come also the Chachars, Dhidhis and 
Hargans : these last, as being numerically few and holding compara- 
tively little land, have been ranged in the statement on page 44 un- 
der the head “miscellaneous.” | 
The Tiwanas are a half-pastoral, half-agricultural tribe, oceupy- 
ing the tract intermediate between the thal and moher of the 
Khushab taheil, They are a fine hardy race of men, and make good 
soldiers, but their good qualities are sadly marred by a remarkably 
quarrelsome disposition, which is a souree of never ending trouble 
to themselves, and to all with whom they are brought in contact 
The Chiefs of this tribe have always held a commanding position 
in this part of the country. | ¢ Page! ° 
__ The early history of the tribe is thus told in Griffin's Panjab 
Chiefs, pp. 619 —521:— 
_ From acommon ancestor have descended three remarkable tribes, 
the Sidls of Jhang, the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb, and the Tiwinas of Mitha 
Tiwina in Shihpur, The Ghebas know but little of their past history, but 
pare claimed as kin by both Sidls and Tiwdnas, who till lately were 


agreed as to their respective descent from Gheo, Tenu or Teo and Seo, tho 


three sons of Rai Shankar, a Rajpit of Dhiranagar, the ancestor of the 
Ghebag being Gheo, of the Tiwanas Teo, and of the Sidls Seo, The banda 
of the Tiwéna tribe have lately been making farther enquiries, and have 
now a different story; but whether the amended genealogy is more truthful 
than before, itis impossible to say, It makes Kamadeo father of i Bi 
Shankar the Sidl ancestor, (2) Tiwdna,who bad three descendants, Watta 
the ancestor of the Datidpotras, Lakhu the aficestor of the Patiala Tiwanas, 
and Tita, father of Mal ancestor of the Shahpur Tiwinas and of Manikh 
ancestor of the Ghebas, It certainly seems more probable than the regular 
descent from the three sons of RaiShankar. Ifthe Tiwdnas did not come to 
the Panjib with the Sidls, their emigration was no long time after, and 
must have been before the close of the fifteenth century. They soon et 
braced Muhammadanism and settled at Jahdnpir on the Indus, where | 
remained till the timeof Mir Ali Khin, who by theadvire of his spiritua 
guide, Fakir Sultén Haji, moved eastward with his tribe and many rapes 


‘Shaikhs, Shahlolis, Mundidls and others. He arrived at the country 


# 4 
called Danda, and founded the village of Ukhli Mohla in the Shdhpur dis- 
trict. His son Mir Abmad Khan, about the year 1680, built Mitha Tiwana, 
seven miles east of Ukhli Mohla, where he had found sweet water, from 
which the town was named (mifha, sweet). This Chief was engaged in 
constant hostilities with the Awdns, his neighbours to the north, and at 


Hadali, five miles from Mitha Tiwdna, defeated them with great slaughter, 
Dita Khan and Sher Khdn, the third and fourth Maliks, improved and 


enlarged Mitha Tiwana, which soon became a flourishing town, and many 
settlers from other parts of the country took up their residence in it,” 
The latter history of the tribe has been already given. 


‘The Ranjhas, together with several other less important off 


shoots, constitute a branch of the great Bhatti tribe, Rajpats of the 





ed from the founders of the three Deras, 
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Chandrabansirace. ‘They occupy the greater part of the Midh and Qhapter III, 6. 
Misa Chitha falitas, an pean stole a peaceable and well, | may 
disposed section of the population, Substsiing chiefly by agriculture. Tribes nnd Coster: 
In physique they resemble their neighbours; the Gondals, with whom 
they intermarry freely. Me | 
The Janjaahs are descendants of Rajpit immigrants from Cha- = Janjishs, 

5g They trace their descent from the Raja Mal who is said 
to have built the fort of Malot in the Jhelum district, and state 
that the members of the tribe found im this district are the progeny 
of his great grandson Sunpal. At one time masters of nearly the 
whole of the Salt Range, this tribe has now been reduced by the 

pressions of the Awans to the occupancy of a few villages mostly 
situated at the foot of those hilla In this district the only remnants 
of their former extensive possessions are five estates in the eastern 
corner of the Khushab fcAail. Their spirit appears to have been 
crushed by continued misfortune, and they are now a listless apath- 
etic people. At the same time they pride themselves on the purity 

blood, and will not allow their daughters to out of 

their own tribe. The Chief, or Raja as he is styled, of this tribe, is 
Sultan Sharaf of Katha. (For ® further account, see Jhelum 





Gazetteer.) sie ais 


the son-in-law of Muhammad. The date of immigration of the 
former tribe isnot known, but was probably quite recent, as when 
: the Salt Range, the Janjiahs 


the Empave Babar passed through t 
cl it almost exclusively, eal he makes no mention of any 







ee . d 

such tribe as the Awans, who are now 1n possession of nearly the 

whole of that portion which lies in this district, as well as the great- 

er part of the plains at its base. The Awdns are a brave, high : r 

spirited Sas Sat withal exceedingly indolent, In point of charac- “5 

ter there is a little in them to admire; headstrong and irascible to ; 

an unusual d and prone to keeping alive old feuds, they are = 

frequently ending in bloodshe a set-off against this, it must . 

“be allowed that cir manners are frank and engaging, and although E 
y Cal ten¢thfalness of other hill tnbes, t are 


= yy 


remarkably free from crime. The Khokhars, judging from their 
peculiar social customs, are of Hindu origi ; they are und seatter- 
ed all over the Panjab and hold land in every art. of this district 
The tribe has become split up_ ito innumerable sections, among 
which the Nissowdnas of the Kalowal ialebo, notorious their 
thieving propensities and generally lawless character, are the only 
powerful branch. (For a further account of the Khokhars and 
Awans, see Jhelum Gazetteer.) 
The Biloches are the Iast of the tribes that require special inl sloalies 
notice. ‘These are the descendants of immigrants from Kech gsc ; 
Mekran on the shores of the Persian Gulf, where the tribe appears 
to have been settled previous to the Muhammadan invasion of 
Persia. The families found in this district are oy descend- 
Mallik Sohrab, and his 
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Chapter 111, D. three sons Ismail, Ghazi, and Fateh Khan, who migrating from 
Village Go "their native country in a. D. 1469, took service under Sultan Husen, — 
fies end Tenures, Governor of Multan, and obtained from him the charge of the country. 
Angieais along our present Frontier. The possessions of the tribe are ctaaeal | 
4 in a circle round Sahiwal, which was founded by one of ite Chiefs, * 
Another branch has its head-quarters at Khushab. | 
Of the Shahpur Biloches, 2,229 returned their tribe as Jatoi, 
1,350 as Rind, 1,053 as Lashari, and 402 as Korai in the Census of 
1881. 
The mercantile castes do not call for separate notice, as they 





Ebatris and 
Aroras. differ in no respect from their fellow caste men in other parts of the. 
: peornees In the Census of 1881 the chief tribes returned were 
as TOUOWs :— 
Ehatris, — Bunjahi 6,009 ; Khokhran 7810 : Marhotra 1,726 ; Charzati 1,268; 
Kaptr 903 ; Dhaighar 506; Khanna 458; Bahri 444. 
Arorna. Uttaradhi 20,193 ; Dahra 9,452 ; Dakhana 6,45, 


SECTION D.—VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 


Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in the various 
forms of tenure, as returned In quinquennial Table No. XXXIII, of 
the Administration Report for 1878-79. But the accuracy of the 
figures is more than doubtful. It is in many cases simply impossible 
to class a village sepiemaninta' under any one of the orciaenly ae 
nised tenures ; the primary division of rights between the main sud 
divisions of the village following one form, while the interior distri- 
bution among the several proprietors of each of these sub-di visions 
follow another form which itself often varies from one sub-division to 
another, ‘The prevailing tenure is what is commonly known as bhdy- 
achdra where the i 






ach ne extent of possession is the measure of each man's 
rights ; and if reference be had to the past history of the country, and 
the system of revenue management under the Sikhs, to say nothmg 
of the vicissitudes to which societies and families are subject, even — 
under the best ordered Government, it will not be a subject for sur- 
prise that such should have been the result. eer 

Canses that Ied to Colonel Davies thus describes the causes which led to this state” 

iat “ On the dissolution of the Mughal empire, anarchy for a long time 

prevailed, during which the country became the theatre of incessant fighting 
of tribe with tribe, varied by the incursions of the Afghans. To this succeed 
ed the grinding rule of the Sikhs, when, az has been very truly remarked, 
‘the tendency Was rather to abandon rights, symbols more of misery than 
of benefit, than to contend for their exact definition and enj ymvent,’ and ; 
if these causes of themselves were insafficient to weaken the strong tes 
that bind the peasant to the soil of his fathers, the occurrence at times © 
famines and other calamities would concur in bringing about this resalt. Nor 
are these the only causes that would tend to disturb the original qn ie 


a 


—s - 


several members of a family are not equally gifted. One is provident, ®0- — 
other reckless ; one is pushing and active, while another is ltogether wank 
ing in energy. It is needless to say, that while the former passes unscathed . 
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through ordeals such as have been described above, the Iatter is forced to Qhapter IU D. 
enccumb to them. Again urtder such a rule as the Sikhs, the former would = —— 
probably succeed in making a friend of the ruler for the time being, and with Ulett ee 
is assistance would extend his possessions at the expense of his weaker "7 ) 
brethren ; and be it remembered fhere wae ordinarily no redress should he ' 
presume on hia influence to do this. ; 
“A mong all the villages of the district, 66 only retain the communal form Existing state of 
of tenure, all the others having lost, or retained only in the shape of vague tenures, 
forma, even the relation that exista in poffiddéri villages between ancestral 
right and the possession of land. In some few villages the relative rights 
of the members of the community according to the family genealc 
are well known and could be accurately stated, but were found at the time 
of Settlement not to have been acted upon for years, even for generations, and 
could not therefore be restored, the existing status being taken ss the basis 
of operations. The distribution of the revenue among the members of a 
village, accordingly, is regulated solely by possession, each man paying upon 
the land held by him at rates varying according to the nature of the soil. In 
the ¢hal and dr tracts, a portion of the revenue was thrown upon the cattle 
of the village, but this forma the only exception common to all the district, 
to the rule as above stated. In the Bhera fahsif during the Sikh role, 
n house tax, called déAd, of Rs. 2 used to be collected from all the residents 
in the village ; and this custom is still retained, a portion of the revenue be- 
ing thrown by the people upon the houses and raised by a house rate, thus 
reducing the sum to be levied by grazing and soil rates.” 
Table No. XV shows the number of proprietors or shareholders Proprietary 
and the gross area held in property under of the main forms of = ‘""™™ 
tenure, and also gives details for large estates and for Government 
grants and similar tenures. The figures are taken from the quin- 
gaa table prepared for the Administration Report of 1878-79. 
he accuracy of the figures is, however, exceedingly doubtful ; indeed 
land tenures assume so many and such complex forms in the Panjab, : 
that it is impossible to classify them successfully under a few general 
inh From the remarks just quoted, it will be gry f coneeiv- 
rights were somewhat ill-defined at the Regular 















ed that proprietary : 
Settlement ; and that St oles claima ci paee up, based upon the 

tradition of ancestral rights, but unsupported by recent possession. ‘ 

The manner in which these were dealt with hfe described by 


things described, and the status, as found to have existed for a lomg p 
was accepted as the basis of our future operations, both in our judicial 
decisions, and in the preparation of the record of rights and linbilities. 
Pedigree tables had been drawn out in the first instance ; but it was found 
‘thet although the genealogies of the village communities were well known, 
and there were often fara/s and pa/tis, or as they are called warhis, yet these 
had mot been acted on for several generations, Possession in no way corres- 
-ponded with shares, and the land of proprietors of one nominal division were 
often found mixed up with those of another. The State dues during the 
Sikh times were, as before explained, taken in kind by kankué or batas ; 
while items of common —— as dharat rs : none in ee 
piri, Were a riated by the headmen on the pretence efraying Village 
expen scene ene the revenue has for “0 cag te been paid on 
holdings by a bighd rate, or by a distribution on ploughs : Statiatl ee 
The table on the next page gives the details of proprietary and perenne j 
tenancy holdings as they stood at the Regular Settlement, i bol lings, ae 
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Table No. XVIshows the number of tenancy holdingsand thegross 


area held under éach of the main forms of tenancy as they stoodin 1878- vill be 


79, while Table No. X XI gives the current rent-rates of various 
of land as returned in 1881-82. But the accuracy of both sets of 
figures is probably doubtful; indeed. it is impossible to state general 
rent-rates which shall even approximately represent the letting value 
of land throughout a whole district. The subjoined table gives 
percyless as to the number and status of tenants, and the size of the 
oldings of each class as ascertained at the Settlement of 1865 — 







3 Do, ‘at grain rates i, als 
Total Tenants with rights of occapaney. 
(ie, tenants holding at will)... oa 13,200 177 





_ ‘The term “hereditary cultivators” was not understood in the 
district of Shahpur for several years after the annexation of the 
Punjab; but enquiries showed that there were, in the river valle 
at any rate, persons who, though they had no claim to proprietary title, 
Ssserted a claim to cultivate the land in their possession, subject to 
the payment of a rent more favourable than was demanded from the 
Mere tenant-at-will. These men had acquired their rights by one of 
two ways. They had either broken up the waste land, (generally 
land on the sa anks of the river) and were called Abddiérdn or Ban- 
jarshigdfdn, or ry! had sunk o well on the land which the 
cultivated, or had cleared out and put inte working order an old 
well, situated in the land they tilled. . 

In either case, it was epimers to allow tenants of above 
description a certain amount of indulgence, compared with ordinary 
tenants, in taking their rents by 4atei or kandut. If the prevalent 


the Abddkdr or Banjar Shigdf was allowed to deduct out of the crop 


a certain portion, varying from one-quarter to one-half ofit. In 
eating wih chats of this description, the Settlement Officer records 





that he first enquired whether the cultivator ro pcre 4 prope. 
: mong 


tary claim. Asarule, such oclaim was rarely 
Muhammadans, the idea of hereditary property is very strong, and 


“a man whose family has been one hundred years out of possession, 
is still popularly recognised asthe owner of what once belonged to 


his ancestors. Generally speaking then, the cultivator at ‘once 
answered that he was not the owner, but that sucha person was. 
The peenee which either party a] were then enquired into, 
and it was generally found that the cultivator, after paying his share 
of the revenue, enjoyed whatever profit was left on his cultivation, 


| giving only five per cent. on hia quota of the Government demand 
- “ordinari H * the nom inal ; y sate 


or; but the 





$9710 
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Tenant right. 
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“Chapter IIT, D. cultivator was not allowed to transfer his rights by sale, or gift or 


Eisge Commani- Hise enaniaraions which produced this condition of affairs had 
“Tenant right, Ret to be considered, and if it turned out that the cultivator had 
been enjoying favourable terms for such a length of time as to render > 
it a matter of moral certainty that he must have reimbursed himself 
-both the principal and the interest of his original outlay of capital 
or labour, then it was settled that, for the future, he required nothi 
beyond a recognition of his right to occupy the land he held, subject 
to a fixed money payment, ws . Cises was assessed at an 


ich in suc | 
increase of from 35 to 40 per cent. including extra cesses,on the 
revenue demand of the land. Excluding cesses, 25 per cent. is the 
highest rate of malikdana paid by any tenant. In those instances 
whet it was found that the expenditure incurred by the cultivator 
had not been made good to him, a certain number of years, varying 
with the circumstances of each case, was fixed, during which-he was 
to pay at certain favourable rates, and after the lapse of the period so 
fixed, his rent was to be brought up to the standard of similar! 
circumstanced cultivators, But it wasonly in the beld or saildé 
land that an arrangement of the above nature could be made. 
Where the land was dependent for its irrigation on awell, other 
circumstances had to be taken into account, not only the original 
outlay, but the annual expenditure for wear and tear of the well and 
of its machinery. And as it is generally a very unsatisfactory 
arrangement to allow the landlord to undertake the repairs of the 
well, the cultivator always had the option given him of doing so; 
and, if he consented, then he was allowed to pay at revenue mites 
with an increase of from 12 te 18 per cent., which increase went to 
the proprietor as hag-mdlikdna. The difference between the 12 or 
18 per cent.,and the 50 per cent. of profits, remained with the 
‘cultivator to enable him to make necessary repairs; the proportion 
of the profits thus made over to the cultivator, et 6 of course 
-with the nature of the repairs which he would probably be called on 
to execute. If the cultivator refused to undertake the execution pf 
his own repairs, he received buta small share of the profits, the 
bulk going to the landlord, who was in future to be responsible for 
‘keeping the well in fair working order. | | | 
Out of 1,132 hereditary occupants of well lands, 564, or about 





Kates of rent. 

half, keep the well in repair themselves, the proprietors being re- 
sponsible for the repair of the wells irrigating the lands held by the re- 
maining 565 cultivators, 

sts pay from 5 1 t. 91 pay from to 10 per cent 

| 5 to 10 per | 7 to 10 per cent. 

Mieke aie ak inl Bae ry es he 

20 , & lump som in cash, 71 ,, 8 lomp sum in cas 

4 » Varying rates in kind, 207 ,. varying rates in kind, 


Tn addition to the above there are a few who, with the con- 
sent of the proprietors, are excused all payment on account it of - 
a5) ata ed & 


remarks do not. apply to the Kalowal tahsil, or the 
transfer from Gdjrat. In those parts of 


cortain te se emarks do not 
_ In certain tracts ott \Zatl, Mash received by transfer from Géjrit.. In me 
proprietors. the district, the heavy assessments of the Sikh times had quite 
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wroprietary rights, and artizans, and village servants, Chapter ILL, D. 
| raid Bee Go ay | pli 


Wernment revenue by an equal rate, i 
Pe 





trampled out. 
and proprietors, all pa : 
levied, generally speaking, on the number of ploughs employed 
each man. In these parts of the district, cultivatora of long - 
ing were recorded as owners of the land in their occupancy and 
they paid their revenue at the village revenue rates. They had 
of course no proprietary title in any of the village lands, except 
what was in their actual possession as cultivators. 

In the Salt Range and Tiwdna thal, tenant rights were Of Tenant rights in the 
comparatively small importance, for the number of non-proprietary Salt Kange and thal, 
occupants of land here is very inferior to the number in the other 
portions of the district. The hills and the mu/dr are the only 
tracts where cultivation is carned on to any large extent, and these 
divisions are held by brotherhoods of cultivating proprictora of the 
Awan tribe, with scarcely an outsider among them. The only 

ceptions are where whole villages belong to saintly characters, of 
tehich there are three in the Salt Range, and, in the muédr, the 
villages owned by the Janjin tribe. In the former, almost the 
entire cultivation isin the hands of non-proprietors, the Ba obi 
taking their rents by batdi at easy rates, usually a third of the 
produce. In the latter, the Janjiha proprietors, through apathy 
and indifference, have allowed not only nghts of occupancy to grow 
up, but have given opportunity to men of other tribes to creep in 
and supplant them in the proprietorship of a greater part of the 
lands still left to them by the Awadns. Of course these last are 
proprietors of their own holdings only, and have no share in the 
common land or common profits. | 
Disputes concerning water are a most fertile source of riots and  [rrigntion rights, 
affray, more especially in the Salt Range. The two forms which 
irrigation from hill-torrents assumes will be described in Chapter 
IV, Section A. These rights were most carefully ascertained and 
scorded at the regular Settlement. 
The issue was a = a in every case, wie whether ie 
ight to irrigate by either of the two recognized modes existed, 
hal been enjoyed continuously or not; or whether the claimant's 
land had only received water by accidental overflow (called wehhdl) 
when, the stream bursting its banks, all came in for a share ; and 
be it remarked that the distinction here indicated 1s a most imnpor- 
tant one, as those who have the right to divert the drainage into 
their fields benefit by every shower, however small, while those 
who are not included in this category only obtain water after heavy 
and continuous rain. ‘ é | Sie 
As a matter of course, trees growing in lands held in severalty  Bights in trees, 
belong to the shareholder in whose land they stand, and the same 
with regard to trees within the village site, with exception to such 
as are to be found within the courtyards of houses inhabited by 
| any of the village servants, who have only rights in trees of their 
7 own planting. The rule regarding trees growing on the boundarms 
le of two adjacent fields, everywhere except in the Salt Range and 
mukdr, 18, that they shall belong half to the owner of each field ; but 
ss im the tracts named it is laid down that trees in such positions are 
i the exclusive property of the owner of the field on the higher level: 
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the reason for this is obvious, as the high embankments in these 
parts of the district, rendered necessary by the requirements of the 


Yillaco, on Communi: peculiar system of ay ane in vogue, are raised at the expense 


Allerion and 
diluvion, 


Items of miscellane- 
ons income, 


of the enact the land benefiting by them. 
The local custom in respect of land lost in and gained from 
the river varies on the banks of the Jhelum and Chendb. The 
custom which from time immemorial has been in force on the 
Jhelum, is that locally known by the name of wiérpir banna. The 
words literally mean “a boundary on either side,” but the phrase 
is commonly accepted to mean, that the pa ei oes 
a bou at all ; that the original area of the estate is alone loo 
eiaaenels ether in the bed of the river or out of it, the lands com- 
within those limits remain for ever a part of the estate. 
rule probably had Re igin in the fickle nature of the stream 
sod was devised by the | settlers on both banks for their 
mutual protection. Hossec this may be, there is no doubt of the! 
existence of the custom. It was clearly established by enquiry 
from the zaminddrs of villages on both banks of the river, and is 
further attested by the fact that a | oportion of estates so 
situated have land on both banks, | can be theoretically 
fairer than the rule, and no great difficulty 1s experienced in its 
bapa application, now that a regular survey and settlement of 
the estates on both banks have been made. On the, Ghenat oe 
the other hand, enquiry showed that in such cases the 
me etary Med, aw has always prevailed. This rate i pre 
cisely that ergy for observance in Sections IV and V of 
Regulation of 1825, viz., that where land is gained by gradual 
accession, it shall be considered an increment to the estate to 
whose land it is thus annexed, but not when the river by a sudden 
cum clones Seapeions a portion of land from ‘one estate to 
another, without destroying the the fl of the land so removed. _. 
The village dues consist of the foll owing a ee Alea (2) 
fees on saltpetre manufactories; 3, Dharat; (4) P Each of 
these require a few cat relay ght in exp jlanation. prs 
as its name imports, the fund formed of foes paid aap M, % 
zins and other non-proprietors for the privilege of resi 
and exercising their calling in towns and villages. It is 
everywhere except in the Har, where a portion. of the revenue ‘is 
ited over houses. In towns the proceeds _ are Spprere 8 
ty, Government ; in villages they are at the disposal of the prs 
tory communities, and are devoted either to pera a Pea chat 
var or dtaying village expenses. In villages wi thin the houndarias 
of which pe mlineles mance Ronit exist in favourable _eaaticoe 
pertics manufacturing the salt PO, 9 28 9 one gy ag pan for 
the privilege of digging ae Basi a this nes of 
| livided wheal by prietor rateably on their 
revenue liabilities, Dharot i is the oe hich j is hispid for the ‘monopol, 
of weighing by the party who sueceeds in obtaining th e appointmen tment of 
dharwdt, or weighman, he himself taking : ng, & 
wage, from both seller and buyer During the Sikh times 
one of the many perquisites of ‘the ‘village = 
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where taken, it goes to defray some portion of the village expenses. 


Chapter 11, D. 


Pivi is the income from fees paid da ha merchants for watering yin. Oo i. 


their cattle at the wells in the 
the proceeds, as in the case of dharat, go to reduce the malla. The 
amount is never very great, " | 
These are only levied in the bér and thal villages. In the for- 
mer tract, the cattle of owtsiders grazing in the village common 
_ Jands, are included in the annual distribution of the sum assessed 
cattle ; and in the latter, such cattle, if allowed to graze in the villay 
pasture grounds, are charged at certain fixed rates, the proc 
el es to reducing the quota payable by the catt. : 
The figures in the margin show the number of headmen in 
several tahsils of the district. The village headmen succeed gs 
office by hereditary right, subject to the approval of the Deputy Com- 
so missioner. Each village, or, in large villages, 
one or more, who represent their clients 1m 
ri fp the collection of revenue, 
and are bound to assist in the prevention 
| and detection of crime. No cailddr or chief 
— headmen are appointed in this district. 
The village headmen receive a remuneration of five per cent. on the 
land revenue of their vi _ which they collect in addition to the 











“Government demand for which they are responsible. Of the head- 
ae F id poshi, or zaméinddré 


men above enumerated, 51 persons enjoy 

indms of diffrent amounts in the district. | 
Colonel Davies thus describes the state of affairs he found to 

exist at the Regular Settlement, and his consequent action.:— 

“Daring the progress of the measurement, and while I was collecting 
data for the assessment, it became known to me that when the first Summary 
‘Settlement was made, the old Sikh headmen, never having paid revenue in 
cash before, and fearing that they might be held liable in their persons and. pro- 
he slightest, occasion of default, thinking to stren 


erty on every, even the ali fewer 
Perey on ery eee by, bad ‘associated with themselves a sm 


their position thereby, 
their relatives, and in fact any one who would join them in bearing an 
nd much dreaded responsibility. Inquiry also showed that during 

the Sikh rule, while each principal section ina village might have its manag- 
ing head, yet there was usually but one man who was recognized by the 
local authority as the headman of the village, and who received the lion's 
wed as a deduction from the collections and is now 


share of the indm allo | 
‘known as the indmdér. Under these circumstances it seemed to me that 


wae for it is clearly our object to have in these men class which shall be 
ossessed of some weight and authority in the country, and for this an 
‘income which shall place each individeal above the necessity of himself 
tilling the ground is a sine gua non, at. the same time there were no long 
established rights to induce me to hesitate before applying the axe to,an evil 
which was of comparatively recent growth.” dee 
_ Tn all large villages where many outsiders ‘had obtained a pr 
prictary footing, as ratkdstivna) ave per cent. pteatieanion 


The fee is nowhere else levied ; ¢iag end Tenures. 


Grazing dues. 


Village Officers. 
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Chapter » these “proprietors of their holdings,” the proceeds going to the most 
= dang sil influential oatiaeddr, Doubts were, at ag | reanie if the 
Village Communi- doubling of the allowance was legal; but in reality there was nothi ning . 
Hea and Tenures. ove jh te measure, the extra allowance being in fact identical wi 
Village beadmen. 44.5 anérisdénd imposed on the same class in the Jhelam and Rawal- 
pindi districts; but the amount being small, it was thought 
ferable to confer it on the only member of the community who un- 
der the Sikh revenue system had enjoyed proprietary rights, than to 
fritter it away by dividing it among the whole proprietary body. 
Village menials, Village servants consist of the village carpenter, blacksmith, 
shoemaker, potter, barber and sweeper. Each has his appointed 
work, and in return for his services, receives certain fixed dues from 
the proprictors at each harvest, which dues of course vary in propor- \ 
tion to the work that is required of each servant ; for instance, inthe 
tracts where tillage is mainly dependent on wells, the potters receive 
from three to four pais, equivalent to from 20 to 25 seers of grain, 
at each harvest; on the other hand, in the regions where artificial 
irrigation is unknown they receive nothing. In the same way, the 
rates of remuneration to the other village servants vary according te 
the demand on their labour, influenced by the peculiar circumstances 


oS atl det the district. Snir s ee 
Acricaltaral e pay of a permanent agricultural labourer is always in kind 
labourers He receives generally 24 feltodedk of every 100 maunds of produce. 
Taking wheat as being worth on an average Rs, 2-8 per mau 
the labourer’s earnings would represent Rs. 6-4 per 100 maunds of 
wheat grown on the land in which he had worked. The condition of 
such 2 et uurers has improved since annexation; for though the rate of 
yment in kind remains the same, yet the vast increase in the pro- 
Sisto of marketable commodities and the consequent increase of 
the demand for hired labour, and the high money value always obtain- 
able, has at least doubled the actual value of the grain Ngee 
It is customary in this district to employ hired field labourers 
for pone reaping, threshing, sifting and stacking. They are paid 
in cash and kind as follows :— 
For weeding, Ra, 2 per acre (in cash). 
For reaping, 1 sheaf out of 21 (in kind). | 
For threshing and cleaning, 4 sera of corn per day, and a cake. - 
_ These men are the sweepers, carpenters, ironsmiths, potters and 
shoemakers who, when not employed in field labour, work at their 


~The number employed on field labour in this district is estimated 
at 4 per cent. of the total population. | | 
_ These men are as well-to-do as the poor agriculturists who cul- 
tivate their own lands, as regards indebtedness and their ability to 
subsist with fair case from harvest to harvest. in nies oR esses They 
subsist on their earnings by working in the fields and at their handi- 
crafts, and rarely ‘aha credit account with a village trader. 
The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour market of 
towna rather than to that of villag 
Petty village The last two lines of Table No. XVI show the number of 
grantees. “ persons holding service grants from the village, and the area so held = 
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The figures are extraordinarily small; but they refer only to land Chapter III, D. 
held free of revenue, which is by no means the only form which _ — 
these grants assume.. Sometimes the land is leased to the grantee ae ee, 
at a favourable rent or on condition of payment of revenue only; 
sometimes the owner cultivates and pays the revenue, making over Petty village 
the produce to the grantee; while occasionally the grant consists aii 
of the rights of property in the land, which, subject to the usual 

incidents, such as responsibility for revenue and the like, vest in 

the person performing certain 5 sified services at such time and 

for so long as he performs them. These grants are most commonly 

made to village menials and watchmen on condition of, or in pay- ; 
ment for, services rendered, to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, 

or village rest-houses so long as they perform the duties of the post, 

and for maintenance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious 

schools, and the like. 

Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages of Poverty or wealth 

land; Tables Nos. XX and XXXIIIA show the operations °f ‘he proprictors 
of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX, the extent 
of civil litigation. But the statistics of transfers of land are ex- 
ceedingly imperfect ; the prices quoted are very | nerally fictitious ; 
and any figures which we possess afford but fittle real indication 
of the-economical position of the landholders of the district. There 
are no large bankers in the district, but every village has its petty 
money-lender, generally of the Khatri caste, to whom the eps 
are largely itsdebted: The Deputy Commissioner reports that “ the 
peasantry are generally in debt. isis due partly to a succession 
of several seasons of crougnts but chiefly to the very improvident 
and extravagant habits of the agricultural classes in respect of marri- 
age expenses, useless establishments of retainers, dress and the like. 
It is also due ey to the high interest obtained by money-lenders for 
loans, for which the rate without security 1s often as high as Ra. 6-4-0 
per cent. per month, or Rs. 75-12 per annum. Qn mortgages the 
rate varies with the nature of the security from one to two per cent 
per mensem,” 











The hill tract. 


The river circle. » 


CHAPTER IV. 
PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION. 





SECTION A—AGRIOULTURE, ARBORICULTURE, AND 

Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation and ir- 
gation and for Government waste land ; while the rain fall is shown 
im Tables Nos. II, DLA, and B. Table No. XVII shows statistics 
of Government estates. Table No, XX gives the areas under 
the principal staples, and Table No. XXI the average yield of 
each, Statistics of live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII 
Further statistics are given under their various headings inthe 
subsequent paragraphs of this chapter. Land tenures, tenants, and 
rent, and the employment of field labour have already been noticed 
in Chapter IIT, Section D. 

‘The agricultural conditions and practice of the district naturally 
differ from one to another of the shyeicel : 
district may be divided. These are five in number: (1) the river 
cirele, including the low lying lands on either side of the Jhelum 
and Chenab, kicks where not actually inundated by the floods, have 
the subsoil water within a moderate distance of the surface ; (2) the 
hill circle, consisting of the Salt Range and ita valleys; (3) the 
mohér or plains lying immediately at the foot of the Salt I | 
and receiving water from the streams which issue Shemtres Nay 





dandd or intermediate tract which separates the mohdr 
great pastare grounds 5 (9) the bdr and thal or tho great steppe 
ying between the rivers. ne 


“The apriculture of the Shahpur riverain differs little from 
of the corresponding tract in Jhang, which is very fully described 
in the Gazetteer of that district. Thus, though the circle includes 


the greater part of the whole cultivation, it will not be scr ares red 
| ed int 


here, The soils are broadly divi 


describe it minutely 
three strips; the /Aithdr or alluvial tract immediately eter 


on the river, and annually fertilized by its floods ; the wt 

or high lands fringing the central plateaux, but in which the 
nearness of the water due to the proximity of the river, 
or to which the river 


renders irrigation from wells possible, 
a ag s; and the 


water itself is conducted by means of inundation canals 
| | utdr, and is 


naked or slope which separates the hithdr from _— i 

intermediate. a Da | charactar as well ra tg vat The 
riverain of the left bank of the Jhelum is distinctly superior to 
that of the right bank ; the inundations are less extensive, the 
soil is of poorer quality, and so much of it as is not actually flooded 


by the river is too often so impregnated with salts as to be unfit 
for cultivation. let 
A knowledge of the constitution of the Salt Range would tell 


us, apart from actual experience, how fertile must its soil be; for 


tracts into which the 


a eee ae 


— 


—. 
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{tis well known that the rich loams of England, and its best wheat Ohapter IV, A. 
soils, are formed by the gradual admixture of the constituents of ton Hi 
limestone and sandstone-rocks, with clay, where these aré found in yorieulture 
contact ; and the range here abounds in all these ingredients of and Live-Btock. 
a rich soil, Among them, lime prevails largely ; and to ite presence rhe hill tract. 
is doubtlesa owing the unusually large average yield per acre of 
wheat, obtained as the result of numerous experiments in different 

rts of these hills, In appearance the soil closely resembles 
the alluvium deposited by the rivers, but verhaps a degree 
ot Na It preserves the same character throughout this portion 

the range, the only marked variation being in the flat ae 

land to the east about Jabé and Pail, where itis more sandy an 
Jess fertile. But sign speaking in general terms, the soil must 
be seeing very fertile, yet its productive powers differ greatly 
in the several villages, and even in the same village, accordi aa 

its situation places it more or less in the way of receiving the 
fertilizing deposits brought down by the hill torrents after rain. 

Through the area of one village will flow three or four distinct 
streams, laden with the riches gathered during ® course of many 
miles, while another will be dependent for its supply of moisture 
‘on the surface drainage from a few low hills alone, The former 
will be able, on all the land within the immediate influence of the 
stream, to raise a double crop, each as as the one that preceded 

it, and so on from year to year; while the lands of the other, 
after yielding an Inferior crop, will have to lié fallow for a year to 
recover strength. It is this state of things which has led to the 

jopular classification of soils into Aeil, or land directly irrigated —_‘Hiill soil. 
i a torrent; maird, or that which receives only the Te 
drainage from a few low hillocks, or land lying above tt ; and rakar 
soil which is dependent. for its ‘moisture onthe rains and dews of 

heaven alone. The texture of the soil called muird, is, as a rule, 
looser and Se ee Aail, while rekaer is characterized by bemg 

more stony than either. The fields are laid out in gradually de- 
‘scending terraces, surrounded each with an embankment ce bona ft, 
ill the lowest level is reached. To those who have seen much 
of this kind of cultivation, it isnot difficult to distinguish at & 
ance the more valuable Aail from the | inferior maird lands. The 
former are, as & rule, near to some torrent, and to enable them to 
‘benefit fully from the large volumes of water that come rushing 
‘down the drainage channels after heavy rain, the bands that 
surround the fields must be both ‘high and strong ; where this is 
the case, the soil becomes well saturated, and at the same time 
receives a rich deposit of alluvium. The bandas of the maird fields 
not being required to withstand any great pressure of water, are 

much lower ; so that if there were no other guide, the class to which 
‘any particular field belongs might be roughly judged of by ‘the 
‘size of the embankment surroun ing it. | | 
‘here are two methods of distribution of the water of Ge Irrigation from hill 
‘hall torrents in use: first, by shares, the right to the water often tawny 
residing exclusively in certain families’; secondly, by means of dams 
‘Thrown scross the beds of torrents. Tn the former cite, spurs are 
thrown out, and so’ made as to carry into the shirer's private duct, 
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Chapter IV, A. as much of the entire volume of water brought down by the stream | 

ericniture ‘2 i due to his share. In the latter case, when the person entitled 

Arboriculture ‘0 4 share in the water has irrigated his fields, the band is cut away 

and Live-Stock. by those whose lands lic lower down the stream ; and water in 

Irrigation from hill this gil ad asa dry climate is of so much value, that not a une 

torrents, of the precious element is ever allowed to be wasted, or to pass | 
into the fields of those not entitled to ‘ticipate in its benefits, 
There is little or no artificial irrigation in these hills. There are, 
it is true, a few wells: but they are invariably made over to malidrs 
or market gardeners, who content themselves with gr wing a few 
acres of vegetables round each. For the rest, the ant 2 dependent 
for its supply of moisture on the periodical rains alone. All that 
need be said further in the matter of natural urigation is, that the 
Sun valley is by far the best supplied ; the high hills to the south 
and west act as vast. receivers, and the rain falling on them is dis- 
charged through numerous channels, in lange voles of which 
the villages slong those sides monopolize the greater part. The 
estates lying in the centra and on the opposite (north) side of the 
valley are less favoured in this respect, and their lands are, cus th 
consequence, not so fertile. In the next rank comes the Khabakki 
valley ; to this succeed the smaller valleys scattered throughout 
the broken pages on the southern side of the range ; and, | Of 
all, at a iderable distance, follow the flat tabbolands of the 
eastern division. 

The Mubértract, =| The Afuhdr is a fertile strip of alluvial land from three to four 
miles in width which slopes rapidly away from the hills and is closely 
intersected by the beds of torrents. It is succeeded by level 
plains, in places barren owing to saline impregnati ; but 
elsewhere consisting of good culturable land. ‘The soil in 
this tract is a stiff marl, only second in fertility to the best 
soils of the Salt Ra: With a good supply of water, the 
crops grown on it are ndid ; but then the fact has to be borne in 
mind that the actual supply is both precarious and insufficier 
In one respect, however, the villages here possess an immense ad- 
vantage over those of the Salt Range. They have land more than 
sufficient for their requirements, for, whereas the cultivable area in | 
the hills is only a seventh of the area actually under tillage, the : 
land available for this os¢ here is more than double the land »! 
already taken up for cultivation. Thus the saminuddra of this 
circle are enabled to change the site of their cultivation nearly every 
year, and to allow the abandoned land to lie fallow at least two 
years, and such is the custom. ‘The quality and texture of the soil 
may be said to be practically the same shrouatioat the circle, the 

only circumstance which here, as in the Salt Range, lends a varying 
value to it in the several estates, is the greater or less supply of drain- 











Soils and irrigation age irrigation which it receives, The division of soils into nd.addr and 
inthemeldr, § yarhiddr has also reference to the same circumstance. _ The former 


is the hail of the plains, the soil which is directly irrigated from 

one of the iat ate the latter jaz which is anpens on oo 
precarious and scanty drainage from the slopes of hills, or plots of, 
waste land above it. The style of cultivation here is almost the 
same as.in the Salt Range, the only difference being that the slope 
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‘of the surface being, as a rule, more gentle, such high and strong (hapter IV, A. 
embankments, except in the cases of fields immediately bordering eo 

on torrents, are not required, Owing to the same cause, fields are pir pel 
much larger ; in short, cultivation is not so laborious or so expen- 
‘sive as in the hills above. 

This tract is made up of the villages lying between the mohdr T 
and thal, and partakes of the characteristics of both; that is to say, 
there is a certain extent of good cultivable soil to the north, where 
it adjoins the former, while all the rest is poor and sandy, and, with 
a few exceptional patches here and there, fit only for pasture grounds 
of eattle. It has already been described at page 5. The culti- 
yation in the upper part of this circlags precisely of the same cha- 
racter as in the dr circle, and the same crops are grown in much 
the same proportions : cotton, however, is, strange to say, more plenti- 
Ly Agee here, Artificial irrigation is unknown here, except 
in Mithé Tiw4nd, which has the large number of twelve wells, and 
is thereby enabled to grow a good proportion of the more valuable 
crops, including poppy. | | 

The general appearance of these tracts has been already describ- The tha? and é¢r, 
erent iy 3 and 6. and all that need be added here is that, whereas 
before the advent of British rule, such was the unsettled state of the 
country that any systematic attempt at cultivation was never thought 
of, now patches of cultivation aggregating several thousands of acres 
‘are regularly brought under the plough, chiefly in the pattis or allu- 
vial Se which are found in the thel; and the amount of land 
under tillage is rapidly increasing. The crops grown are chietly 
biégrd and moth ; water-melons are also extensively cultivated, thriv- 
ing wonderfully on the sandy soil, and furnishing, fora great part of 
the year, an important ingredient in the ordinary food of the inhabi- 
tan : e only grown in the villages situated in the 


> ea a i i 








Table No. XIV gives details of irrigation. Further information —_ Irrigation. 
will be found at pages 177 to. 203 of Major Wace’s Famine | 
‘compiled in 1878, At that time 19 per cent of the cultivation was 
irrigated from canals, 45 per cent. from wells, 19 per cent. was flood- 
ed, and the remaining 17 per cent. was wholly dependent upon rain. 
‘The following figures show the SS then existing in the 
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district, with certain statistics regs m :— Cree 
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ChapterIV, A. above 60 feet tothe bdr and thal. The irrigation from hill streams 
le has already been noticed at 59. | | 
epee Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, and ploughs 
| ‘in each tahsi of the district as returned in 1878-79. The following 
Agricultural imple- are the necessary implements for a small holding, with their average 
“ments and applian- values :-— . 
ru Plough... on eee in ane 





nae tary ne ia = 4 Ad 
p UE oF epositing sood,, a Lea ane oom 
Chhaj, basket for carrying MADUTG =o one ee 
Tarangar, sack a aes 

Karrai, kind of spade for levelling : 
Bohigi, harrow-log a a im 
Jandra, spike harrow... or ous oa os 
Karrih, spad es sad one o ee 


Well : nom nom ant re 
‘One pair etooks or a he ated -_ 
Grand Total = we LIS 


f The following description of the use of manure and the 
rotation of crop system of cating of me as practised in the district, was furnish- 
ed for the Famine Report of 1879 (page 245) :-— 
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“The table in the margin 
shows the proportion of the 


= 
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»'| cultivated land manured yearly, 
2/ constantly, and occasionally, and 
not manured at all 


ge whieh 


“The average weight of ma- 

| nure used per acre per annum on 
land pes rte be eater is 160 
?)| maunds, On land ocensionally 


s| 3s Hot'Msnured, 


S| se | tom. 





b 

senso rey word iby png toque 
yearly, or,every second or third year according to the quality of the so 
TE Oe irrigated land ia allowed to be fallow or six gai 
d.e., only one crop is taken from it. It is then ploughed four times and 
BOW TN | But land unirrigated and not manured lies fallow for a year, and 
sometimes longer, when, if there is atimely rain, it is ploughed op from 


} 


iis distrigy, Along the rivers nature allows of no interference, — 
but makes and marsas she wills. As soon as the crop is cut, the river 
rising inundates the land, and when it retires it is found that a 
deposit of sand, or one of alluvium, ‘of more or less richness has 
been left. If fit for cultivation st all, the land is practically new, 
and as such requires no extraneous help to increase its fertility, angl 
ithe crop that is most valuable (wheat), is grown year after year 
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without intermission. But on passing out of the range of the 
river floods, and entering the tract where tillage depends on 
artificial irrigation, the case becomes altogether altered, Here we 
have a number of fixed circles (with wells as their centres) beyor d 
the circumference of which cultivation cannot inarily pass, and 
the area being limited, each of the aids to agriculture enu 

above is successively brought into play, to obtain from the soil as 
large a return as possible. Sore for example, that fifty acres of 






. attached gh: well: of this aha arg be sown 
with spring crops, the same extent of land lying fallow, ther 
with ten acres aid uring the preceding une hares Ate 
the spring crop is cut, half of the same land will be sown with 
autumn | and forthe next spring harvest there will be the twenty 
neres which have been lying fallow. This will leave half the land 
lately under spring crops, and ten acres of the previous autumn 
harvest, to form the fallow, which will receive repeated plough 


and manurings, till its turn comes round to be cultivated aga: y 
this means each plot of land receives rest oanteness & once oe three, 
snd the next time for four harvests. On a wel of this size the 

roportions in which the ordinary crops are grown would be nearly 


as follows :— signe °F 
E : F f sam cae ae = acrey. 
Babi } Barley bh ra oe 
r, Pop } = ald tall san 1 a 
Total 20 , 
| | if Cotten 3 acre, 
Eharif ‘a . Per mon 7 oF 
Cantams) = Charrf'for bullocks «.. iE a « 
Total 10. 





"The general rule to be deduced from this statement is that an 
‘autumn crop may, and often does, follow a spring crop in the same 
Jand, but the converse of this is never seen. : 

In the Salt Range, the soil is ordinarily too rich to require a 
‘lengthened repose. The tract within the immediate influence of 
the hill torrents, called Aail, like the alluvial tracts bordering the 
~ at i : i j 


‘by the streams, and yields double crops in never-ending succession ; 
and | Lin , experience has shown that a fallow extending 
over twelve months, during which the surface is repeatedly turnet 
up by the plough, is amply sufficient to restore it to full vigour. 
“The: invariable rule in these lands is that an autumn follows a 
spring crop, and then the land is allowed to lie fallow fora whole 
vyear, The ca #2 say that the bdjrd, which here usually follows 
wheat, restores the mctive powers of the soil: ut this must 

not be understood too literally; they mean, probably, that bdyrié 

is the one crop of all others which least unfits the lands to produce — 
wheat; and here experience has doubtless Srna them aright. It 
may be added, that the use of manure is little “known throughout 
‘this part of the district. In the plains along.the base of the hulls 
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Principal staples. | 
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land is so plentiful, that the site of cultivation is shifted very often : 
three years fallow succeed three years cultivation, but the cope a 
nearly always the same, wheat and gram for the spring, and } Grd, 


. with perhaps a little cotton and pulses, for the autumn se 
* Manure and rotation | of the 
of crops. 


nie to this rule is in the ndladdr land, the Aa 


only excey ne 
italic which from being twice in the year covered with a rich 


deposit of alluvium brought down by the torrents after rain, is 
enabled to produce annually two crops without requiring any rest. 
Here also the use of manure is ignored, nature having provided a 


better substitute. 

| | Table No. XX shows the areas 
under the principal agricultural 
staples. The remaining acres 
under crop in 1880-81 and 
1881-82 were ay 9506s in the 
manner shown in the margin. 

The following description of 
the principal staples and of the 
method of their cultivation 18 
extracted from Colonel Davies’ 
Settlement Report :— ir 

The main harvest of the dis- 


. , trict is that of the spring. The 
staple produce is wheat for the spring harvest and bajrd (spiked 
millet) and cotton for the autumn or Wheat predominates so great- 
ly as to cover in average years little less than half the entire culti- 
vated area. rin igh dan Sige 20 per cent. is the next, most exten- 
sively grown crop ; after which follow at long intervals cotton, seth 
10 per cent., gram (Cicer arietinum), barley and ja (great millet), 
covering not 4 per cent., and the ordinary millets and pulses. Of the 
more valuable crops, sug é is grown exclusively along the 
Chenab, and the PoRpY ant on wells, chiefly along the left bank of 
the Jhelum between Shahpur and Bheré. The latter is a very pay- 
ing crop, and its cultivation has made very rapid strides. ; 
Wheat thrives best in the lowlands along the rivers, and here 1 
is almost the only crop grown, for very soon after it is cut and carried, 
the streams, swollen by the melting of the snows, rise and inundate the 
area lately occupied by the crop, and only recede in time for a fresh 
sowing. ‘The valleys of the Salt Range are peculiarly adapted, with 
reference both to quality of soil und climatic conditions, to the 
production of this staple, and thus we find it covering no less than 63 
¥e cent, of the whole area under tillage in ped of the district, 
n lesser quantities it is raised on land artificially irrigated in the 
tracts called the nakkd, but in the plains along the foot of the Salt 
Range, ouing to deficiency of moisture an excessive heat, the 
pe ortion of this crop grown is very small and liable to frequent 
ilures. In the still more arid parts of the district it may be said to 
be unknown. Wheat sowings commence, in the plains, in the month 


of Katik (middle of October), in the hills nearly a month earlier. 





















The seed is sown with the drill, about a maund to each acre of land. 
‘The only exception to this is in the land artificially irrigated, where, 
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order to ensure a regular distribution of the water, the better mode 


of putti Seg catiiaar the ground cannot be adopted, and recourse 
is had to hand-sowing. The yield varies greatly. In choice spots in 


the Salt Range actual trials have shown it to reach the almost incre-_, | 


dible quantity of thirty-five maunds, and the produce of an acre of 
good saild) land when assisted by artificial irrigation cannot be less 
than twenty-four maunds. The average yield of every kind of soil, 
taken one with the other, the Settlement Officer fixed at at least twelve 
maunds. The crop ripensinthe plains during the month of April ; 
the Salt Range it is not ready for the ee tall nearlya month 


Rajra is one of the hardiest of the cereals, and thrives everywhere 
asarain crop, Throughout the Khushab tahsél, it forms the staple food 
of the agricultural population. In the plains round the base of the Salt 
Range, it is the chief crop grown during the autumn harvest; but, 
owing to the early setting in of the cold weather in the valleys above, 
it can only be successfully cultivated there in years when the rains 
setin early. In unfavourable seasons its place istaken by til (Seaa- 
mum orientale), mang (Phaseolua mungo), mdsh (Phaseolus radia- 
tus) &c. South of the Jhelum bdjrd is much less grown, having a for- 
midable rival in fyawdr (great millet) the stalks of which supply 
valuable fodder for cattle, while those of bdjrd are useless. The fine 
seed of this plant is sown broad cast (about two seers to the acre) and 
afterwards is ploughed into the ground. Ten maunds tothe acre is 
considered a crop. 

__ Cotton has always been very largely grown in this district. Few 
wells are without their patch of two or three acres of this plant 
More than this cannot ordinarily be set apart for its culture, as it is 
a crop that requires constant attention in ing’ and watering. 
Ripening, as cotton does, late in the , all attempts to raise it im 
the Salt Range have hitherto failed; but in the plains immediatel 
below, where the temperature is exceptionally high all the year round 
the plant is tuboeestatiy cultivated as a rain crop, and in favourable 
seasons yields abundantly. The seed is put into the groundin March 
at the rate of eight seers to the acre, and the pickings, commencing in 
October, last to the end of December, and even later, The average 
out turn is about one-and-a-half maunds of clean cotton per acre. 
‘The same plants are often made to yield three crops, by cutting them 
down level with the ground each year after the cotton has been 

gathered ; at the same time the soil is well ploughed up between the 
| Foots and manured. tele ne eteaieg ea he apse cor ia 
estimated, on an ave of four years, at thirty-two thousand maunds, 
of which about half peratastied! for home consumption, and the other 


re is no district in the Ponjib that produces more of this 
drug than Shahpur. The poppy plant requires arich soil and abun- 
dance of moisture. The mode of culture is this ; the land which it is 
proposed to sow with this crop is allowed to lic fallow for one season 
at least. During the rains it is A ever. ploughed and well manured. 
It then remains untouched till the beginning of November, when it 
4 prepared to receive the secd, which at the rate of half a seer to the 
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equal distribution, Water is supplied as often the surface 
shows signs of dryness. The one ee begin to show them- 
selves about the twelfth day, and fro 

begin to ripen, the successful cultivation of the crop depends 
on the attention paid to watering, weeding and manuring. The 
pods begin to swell in March, and towards the end of this month, 
an estimate can be framed of the probable yield of opium, Traders 


then come forward, and buy the standing crop, after which the 


cultivator has nothing to do but supply water as required. The 
drug is obtained by making incisions in the pod witha three-bladed 
lancet. The incisions are made vertically, about half an inch in 
length, in the centre of the pod. Three strokes are made with the 
instrument each time, making nine cuts, and this is repeated four 
times at intervals of as many days, making 36 incisions in all, the 
whole operation extending over about a fortnight. The work ig 
varied fn during the middle of the day, as it is found that the heat 


assists the exudation of the juice. The morning following the 


making of each set of incisions, the juice which has exuded from 
the cuts is scooped off with shells, nd collected in cups made of the 
leaves of the plant itself. It is estimated that one man, (women 
and children are not much employed in this work) can, on an aver- 
age, incise the pods and collect the juice of about 10 marlas (+x 
nere) of thecrop in a day;and as this is repeated four times, and 
the labourers are paid from two to four annas a day, the cost of 
extraction varies from eight to sixteen rupees an acre. The produce 
of an acre isfrom four to eight seers, the selling price from 
eight to twelve rupees. In the — of drying, the extract loses 
about a fourth of its weight. In 1881-82 the area under iv 
cultivation was little below three thousand five hundred acres, the 


produce of which, at an average of six seers per acre, amounts to 


525 maunds. Even reducing this by a fourth to allow for loss by 


drying, we have still the large quantity of three hundred and ninety-— 


four maunds, which, at ten rupees a seer, represent no less a sum 
than Rs 1,57,500. Careful enquiry has shown that, of the produce of 
the district, all but a few maunds leave it, the destination of by far 
the greater part being the great Sikh centres of Lahore and Amrit- 


Sr. 

This plant, so often seen in our eng as an ornamental 
hedge, is extensively cultivated about Bheri, for the sake of. the 
dye extracted from its leaves, which, dried and reduced to powder, 
forms a regular article of commerce. The mode of cultivating 1 
is as follows:—The soil is prepared by repeated ploughings, not 


less than sixteen, and heavy manuring. Before sowing, the seed is. 


allowed tosoak in water for twenty-five days. It is then spread 
on‘cloth and allowed to dry partially. The plot of land in which 

yposed to prow the mehkndi is then formed into small 
beds, and some days before sowing these are kept flooded. The 
seed is scattered on the surface of the water, and with it sinks 






The young plant first shows above ground on the fifteenth day, 


m this time, till the pods. 
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after which water is only given every other day for a month, 
when it is supplied at intervals of three days, and this is continued 
for another month, by which time the plants have become nearly 
two feet high. They are now fit for transplanting. The mode of 
conducting this operation is as follows :-— 
taken out of the ground is reduced by nipping off about six inches 
from the centre shoot. After having been sebjent to this treatment, 
the young plants are singly put into holes previously dug for them 
at distances of about a foot from each other. They are then water- 
ed daily until they have recovered the shock of transplanting, 
and afterwards as they may require it. The fields are weeded 
regularly once a month. The first year nothing is taken from the 

ants, but after that they yield for years, without intermission, a 
uble crop. At each cutting, about nine inches are taken from 
the top shoots of the plants. The two crops are gathered in 
Baisikh (April and May) and Katik (October and November) of 
each year. ‘The labourers employed in pane out the mekndi, 
instead of receiving their wages In money, are berally fed as long 
as the operation lasts,and a distribution of sweetmeats takes place 
when it is over. The season for sowing is during the month of 
Baisikh ; that of transplanting, Sawan (July and August.) A year's 
prone of an acre of well grown mehndi 1s twenty maunds of dry 
eaves, of which about six maunds are gathered in the spring, and 
the rest during the autumn months; and the same planta continue 
to yield for twenty or twenty-five years. 

The selling price of the leaves averages @ rupee for twelve 
seers, so that the value of the crops per acre is about 66 rupees. 
After the first year, the expenses of cultivation do not much exceed 
those of Ly abn The produce of the mehndi grown in this 
district is nearly all carried across the Jhelum, and sold in the nor- 
thern districts : none of it finds its way to the south. Besides the 
use to which the leaves are ordinarily put, vit, a8 @ dye for the 
hair, hands, &c., they are also given to goats and sheep, &e., when 
attacked by itch, 












Administration 
Report of 1881- 
82. The aver- 
tion of food per head has already been noticed at 7. & 
total consumption of food-grains by the population of t! e district as 
estimated in 1878 for the purposes ‘of the Famine Report is shown 
in mm Ss in the margin. | 

_ The figures are based upon an estimated population of 368,796 
souls. On the other hand, the average consum| ion per head is 
believed to have been Reade sted A rough estimate of the 
7 total production, exports and imports of food-grains was also framed 

at the same time ; and it was stated (page 152, Famine Report) that 





| Table No. XXI shows the estimated average yield in pounds 
| —_—— r acre Of iption of food- 
; grains, 
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the annual deficiency which had to be supplied by importation was 
some 310,000 maunds, chiefly consisting of what from Bannu, 
Jhelum, and Gujrat. | ty | 

Table No. XVII shows the ares of the several forests of the 
district which have been declared under the Forest Act, t or 
with the degree of protection extended to each; while Table No. 
XVII shows the whole area of waste land which is under the manage- 
ment of the Forest Department. The following note on the forests 
of the district has been kindly furnished by Mr. Reuther of the 
Forest Department. :— 

“The rakke under the control of the Forest Department in the Salt 
Range are situated partly in the Jhelum and partly in the Shihpur district 
(Khushaib fateif), comprising 309 square miles in the former and 211 
square miles in the latter district. As they are entirely similar in physical 
and accidental characteristics, ono general description will apply to the 
rakhe in both districts." 

“ The general character of the Salt Range is that of an elevated trac 
rising abruptly to an average height of 2,200 feet above the allavial flata of 
the Jhelam river on the south, but descending more gradually to the 
andulating plateaux on the north, above which its mean elevation is not more 
than a thousand feet, Its general course is east by north to west by 
south, extending overs distance of about 150 miles by an average width 
of about ten miles, But to the east of Jaldlpur the range is deflected 
sharply to the north for no distance of about eight miles, aiter 
which, assuming «a north-easterly course, it reaches a height of 3,200, 
feet at Tilld, from which point it rapidly loseq in height until i 
merges, and is finally lost, in the plain country north-east of Jhelam. The 
average width of the section east of Jaldlpur is sbout three miles. At a 
distance of 36 miles from its western extremity, the course of the range 
meets with another abrupt turn to the north-west by north, deseending 
sharply from the culminating point of the range at Sakesar (5,010 feet) to 
the Indes. With the section from Sakesar to the Indus, which lies in the 
Bannu district, the Forest Department is not concerned. North-east 
of Jalilpur, and detached from the Salt Range proper by the bed of the 
intervening Bunhar torrent, is an outlying tract formed almost entirely by 
the Tilla mountain and its eastern extension of undulating, barren country, 
lntersected by numerous ravines, The Salt Range proper commences at ~ 

Jaldlpur, and from there extends westwards without a Creal rising gradu- 
aliy but steadily from 1,800 to 3,000 feet near its centre, and finally culm- 
nating in the peak of Sakesar at an elevation of 5,010 feet. The width of 
the western part of the range also increases gradually from two and a half. 
miles at Jalalpur (Jhelam distriet) to 20 miles at Jabbi (about 18 miles east of 
Sakesar in the Shéhpur district), from which latter point it again contracts 

In the tract between Jalélpur and Sakegar lie the rahe Ara, Makhiala,, 
Kussuk, Dandot, Dalwal, Malot, Simli, and Nurpur (all in the Jhelam_ 
district), and Mangwal, Katha Masral, Dilmiri, Kund, Dhokri, Choha, | 
Warcha, &c.,in Shihpur, in all of which rakhy the soil contains more or 
Jess abundant deposits of salt which frequently crop out on the surface. The 
whole of the southern portion of the range from Robieas wastwards forma 
one continuous chain, steeply scarped on ita southern face, and bounded tothe — 
north by elevated plateaux of irregular surface configuration, here and there 
surmounted by minor escarpments facing southwards, But north-east of 
Khewra, where the Mayo Salt Mines are situated, a spur springs from tho ‘ 
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country, and stretches to the north-cast fora distance. upwards of 30 miles. 
At its western extremity where it Jeaves the main mass of the range, this 
spur is formed by the Diljabb mountain, the summit of which has an alti- 
tude upwards of 3,000 feet and a width of three miles ; but farther to the 
east the ridge declines to a mean height of 2,30 feet, and finally disappears 
in the broken ground near the right bank of the Jhelam river, This spor. 
is covered by the the rathe Diljabbé, Barali, Nili, Jindi, Lehri, Ban Samail, 
and Sagar, and contains no known deposits of salt. 
* South-west of Diljabba is the Drengan ra&h, situated on broad slope 
facing northwards, crowned by the ridge containing the * Chel’ summit, the 
highest in the Jhelam district (3,701 feet), Its western extension dips 
down into a depression separating the ‘ Chel’ ridge from that of Karangal 
(3,526 feet), which latter on the western side terminates abruptly in a pre- 
cipitons ment, but on the north descends gradually into the broken 
ground which extends for many miles beyond the northern boundary of the 
Salt Range. West of Karangal is the Choya-Saidan-Shah valley with the 
ra rakh on the north, the Ramhalawan, Dharm-tirath, and Gandhala 
ges on the east, and the Dalwal, Malot, and Simli rafig on the south, 
The Simli ridge throws out aapur to the north which is separated by a 
harrow gap of more or less level country from the ridge comprising the 
tga, Sa and, and Chinji rakhe. This ridge extending into the 
Shahpur district, pursues an easterly course, separated from the southern 
range of Salt maths by a broad plateau varying in width from four to twelve 
“miles, bat reuniting with the main mass of the range at Sakesar. This 
_ ‘Rorthern ridge comprises the raths Jab’, Khabakki, Dhadhar, Makrimi, 
tar Anga, Kotli Uyali, and Chitta, none of which contain deposits 


“One of the most characteristic of the physical features of the Salt Range is 
the steep ied peited escarpmenton ita southern face. This ia most marked in 
the central portion from.Jalélpur to Sakesar, where the range rises almost per- 
pendicularly above the alluvial tract lying atits foot, and forms ao fine | a of 
ty cliffs, penetrated by numerous ravines and gorges. From this feature 
might be inferred that the southern portion of the range is but scantily 













a3 
clothed with vegetation, and this is indeed the case. The whole of the 
Southern escarpment, as well az the heights immediately above the precipi- 
tous cliffs, are almost devoid of vegetation, and the surface is composed of 
Fugged, bare rock.masses, incapable of affording nourishment even to such 
. trees and shrubs as are indigenous in the Salt Range. The northern 
‘Slopes, and the upper plateanx at some distance from the southern escarp- 
* Ment, are frequently covered with a more or less dense growth of shrubs, 
4 | general Tule trees, excepting stunted specimens of Acacia modesta, 
‘apidata, &e,, are ontirely absent. 
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Mange rakhs are Dodonea riscoso (Sanatha), Adhadota vasiea ( Bahikar), 
| Celastrus spinosus ( Phataki), Acacia modesta ( Phulai), and Olea cuspidata, 
five) 3 but here and there occur specimens of Dalbergia siseu ( “append 

Maca Arabica (Kikar), and Hufra jfrondose (Dhak). In favourable 
 ~‘Méalities, such as the summit of Tilla, Chel, and Sakesar, many other 
u ‘Species are found, such as Pigtacia infegerrima (AKancar), Bauhinia parie- 
gata ( Kalar), Odina wodier (Kamlai), Grewia opposttifolia ( Dhamman), 
“Sita granaium ( Pomegranate), Tecoma undulata | Lahura), Burus sem- 

_ Pervirens (Box), Phoenix sylvestrie (Palm), Chomoerops rithieana (Kilian), 
4 eretatamus strictus (Bamboo) &e. In the numerous ravines and torrent 
Ds clumps of Nerium odorum (Oleander) are common, and here and there 
-Mie'steep escarpments are covered with hanging massea of Hedrra helix 








inating species of shrubs and trees met with in the Salt 
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(Tey). But on the whole the Salt Range is poorly wooded, and the exist- 
ing trees are so stunted and starved as scarcely to deserve the name of 
“The following is a list of the trees, specimens of the wood of which 
were contributed to the Lahore Museum in 1864 from the Jhelam district 
and the Salt Range generally -— 
Sisen (Dalbergia viasw), Dhaman (Grewia elastioa). 


Siris (dcaria sirisea). Aikar Walayatt (Parkinapaia), 
Fakein (Melia azadirachfa), diuiberry, tut (Morus Indio), 
Hanian (Ficws Indiva), Kachnar ( Banhmwia coriegata), 
Aawlai (Odina wodier), Larrea (Cordia mana), 

Xilar (Acacia Aralica), Dhak (futea frondosa ). 
Kadhar (Hhus actminafa). Lahura (Tecoma wrdwlata), 
Wild oliee, kaw (Olea Buropra), | dalidhar yer prion), 
Aer (Zisyphns {uiube t Large (Rhus cotinws). 

Fhalahi (Acacia modesta Sagghar (Lhretia elastica.) 


Sohdajna (alyporanther prerygor- 
perma), 


“The Forest Department has been in charge of the Salt Range rake 
since 1870, but hitherto the system of treatment has been purely protective, 
and no marked improvement can be said to have taken place. But this 18 
due to the incessant damage done by cattle, particularly camels, goats and 
sheep, which allow no seedlings to Zt up, and commit great injury om 
existing trees, by browsing off the 
some extent also injury is traceable to the action of the inhabitants of the 
Salt Range, who not only commit frequent wood thefts, but constantly 
persist in lopping trees to provide food for their cattle. But exclusion of 
tattle once effected, the rathe will undoubtedly improve rapidly. A few of 
the rakhe, such as Drengan and Parera, which in the days of the Sikh 
rulers were carefully preserved for the sake of the game they sheltered, 
tt by the favourable condition of the existing vegetation that the Salt 

inge is not incapable of producing a tolerably abundant growth of valu- 
able fuel and grass, if not of timber. ‘The present condition, however, of 
the rakAs being such as to preclude the possibility of exploitation, and to 
necessitate careful preservation of the existing vegetation, the policy hither- 
to pursued has been to maintain as strict a system of protection as circum- 
stances permitted, and to avoid drawing upon the rakhe for supplies of 


fuel. In one instance, however, under the pressure! of urgent n y¥ 


during the Afghan War, several extensive tracts in rakhe Nili, Jind 
Paniala, and Garat were cleared of trees for the supply of fuel to the 


cota and extremities of branches; to 
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Panjab Northern State Railway. This is, however, the only occasion in 


which extensive fellings have taken place, and the tracts denaded of trees 
have been closed against cattle. 


beds are known, some of which are worked; and during the first nine 


months of working 4,202 tons of coal were raised, from which Government — 
realized Rs. 8,586 as xr The working of the coal is now under the 


control of the N. I. Salt Revenue Department and the royalty has been 
reduced from two rupees to four annas per ton. Building stone of superior 
quality is quarried in Large quantities at Taraki (in rakh Niliy by 
Engineers of the P. N. 8. 

purchase stone at Various localities of the Salt Range, paying to G a. 
a royalty of four annas per 100 cubic feet. But the ineome from this 


BF 


Railway, and occasionally contractors and others 
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source is insignificant, for although superior building stone is abundantin Qhapter IV, A. 
‘all parts of the range, the demand for it is small, — 

"4 The following table shows the Salt Range forests of the Shahpur Arka ture, 
district, They all lie in the Khushab f¢atei?, As yet there has been no and Li a hte 
forest Setilement, and the respective rights enjoyed by Government and ap 
y the villagers have not yet been defined. A few village communities enjoy 5 Range Forests, 
the privilege of pasturing cattle and collecting dry wood ; while the 
general proprietary right belongs to Government. Indeed these forests 
have not yet been declared under the Act, and the declaration and settle- 
ment of rghts will probably be deferred till the district next comes under 
Settlement 
Forents under control of the Forest Department. 
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© Besides the raths above described, which are situated in the Salt Bhern forest. 
Range, there are 35 rakhs, com ising an aggregate of 142,020 acres, situat- 

ed in the Bhoera fahsil, in the devaied bd» lands between the Jhelam and 

Chenéb rivers, These lands came under the Forest Department in 1872, 

and Governmunt rights in them are absolute. They produce pasture and 

wood fuel, comisting chiefly of jhand, van, karil and mula, of open growth, 

stunted, and marled. They also yield a little saltpetre. As yet no wood 

has been felled: the available pas fae es be estimated at 40 mands | 

acre. ‘The pastire and saltpetre are annually lensed to etors, the for- 

mer yielding Rs 22,500 and the latter, Rs, 100, The following figures 

show the name and areas of the rakhe:— 





Nowes, Names. deres. 
1. Bahowil iis 19. Khan Mobammadwidla .. 4.124 
2. Bhalowial 90, Nabbi Shahwila ao GE 
3. Pakbow : 31. Chiwa = wo 18,391 
4, Rokan + 22. Deowal com abe 6,150 
6. Busdl 7" Lalini be ose 25,083 
6. Ishar a 34. Meralianwala ...  B08T 
7. Miana Gondal . 95. Kot Momna = .+ 7,999 
8. Musa PT pa Gholapur een nee 2,019 
®. Dafar pa 27. Matila saa wwe 14,148 
10, Mona as Samordnwili ... ows, 2,557 
il. Makbodudi E+ 29. Bhagtinwall orn ae 4,048 
12. Vairowdl aay $0, Mangni ow 8051 
, Bactoloiin = $1, Bhiki Khurd ... ~. 2,088 
14. Melowal me Abdal saa fae 
18, Dhori ee Ea. Opi rat a 2,454 
16, Salim eee 34. Hujan oa ta | 2,780 
ie Chak Kazi = 85, Pindi Raéwda ... -— 1. 
. Ehoji Salih... 
A, Total Acres... w» 143,900 
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Table No XX shows the live-stock of the district as returned 
at various times in the Administration Report. No peculiarities are 
recorded of the cattle, sheep, or camels, all of which are of the 
ordinary breeds and possessed of no peculiar excellence, with the 
exception perhaps of the dumha or fat-tailed sheep of the Salt 
Range, which is enabled, by the store of fat contained in its tail, to 
endure cold and scanty food in an unusual degree, The ordinary 
load for a camel isabout six maunds. The district possesses several 
(it is said there are 15) excellent breeds of horses, well known even 
in distant parts of the Punjab, and prized both for pace and endur- 
ance. The malike of Tiwana are well known horse-breeders, and 


possess many really fine animals :— 
The price of a Bullock ranges from Es, 16 to Ban 50 
a a Buffalo eee ' a " " a0 
rf » Camel na - a) HW me 70 
_. » Horse (ordinary) an 100 re =» e00 
‘ rT Donkey Pe. rad Li re rid 18 
Mule oor re Fn) tl FE 1a) 


Milch cattle, except she buffaloes, are in abundance in the bir 

and thal tracts of the district, and the zaminddrs realize a ee 
rofit by sale of gre or clarified butter produced by these cattle. 
She buffaloes are kept in the Kondhi circle or villages on the banks 
of the rivers Jhelum and Chen4b. Bullocks are chiefly used on all 
farm work, such as ploughing, irrigating, &c. Bufialoes are very little 
feel the heat and need to submerge 






used for such purposes, as the 

themselves im the hot thor to keep in health and 

The bdr cattle are particularly gp There are three distigct breeds 
of goats in the district, all good of their kind, known = the Salt 







Range, Chenab and bér breeds. The following figures 


the existing live-stock of the district are taken froma statis ‘ical 
statement submitted to the Commissioner of Agriculture, Punjab :— 
Description of stock. No. Description of stock, Vo- 
Cows and bullocks ow» 273,740 | Males te wa SRL 
Ruffaloes id, a. 40478 Ponies + oe G87 
Eheep ae oo» 193,830 Donkeys -_ «.  1O,860° 
Gonts eae hi oye Camela satel aes 8,255 
Horeca ar eae 28: ———_ 
i Total aan oa 5,89,280 

A horse show is amually held in 


Government. The first show was held 
in 1878-79. The particulars of the 
horse shows held durng the last five 
years are shown in fe margin. The 
number of branded mares for horse- 
breeding are 356, andonly 65 for mule- 
breeding ; but under orders of Govern- 
ment unbranded mars are allowed the 
service of Governmeit donkey stallions 
se stallions in the district, viz. three Arabs, 
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and two country-bred. There are two passed salwfrfs in the district Chapter IV, A. 
whose work is superintended by the cilldddr, also a ea 1 En 
They were educated at the Hapur Veterinary School. The number secretes 
of colts gelt by the salutris and silldddrs from January 1879 to and Live-Stock. 
December 1883, was 130. It is impossible to give any accurate data of ¢,,.:.ment breed- 
the number of remounts purchased for the different branches of the ing operations, _ 
army and by dealers, as sawdre on leave throughout the year go 
about purchasing horses, and dealers are active in the same manner 
allthe year round. The Government system of horse-breeding has 
been in operation in the district from 1872. Breeders in the Brine! 
district have learnt from the example shown them at the “ Kalra 
Court of Wards Estate,” that to breed horses sucessfully they must 
adopt the liberty system, i¢, have enclosed runs with sheds, a 
plentiful supply of good water and good fodder, allowing young 
stock a feed of corn morning and evening, and as much liberty as 
possible to develop bone and sinew. They must also geld the colts 
early so as to ensure them the liberty that is necessary for their 
development. 
A cattle fair was held on 15th and 16th March, 1559, in which 
997 cattle of various classes were exhibited and 578 competed for 
esas The prizes amounted to Rs. 485, The fdr cattle are particular- 
ly good. An experiment to improve the sheep of the district was 
tried by the introduction of Hissar rams, but hitherto it has proved 
a failure. Those sent succumbed to the extreme heat during the 
dry months which tries man and beast. However, in this d ict 
the thal and Salt Range sheep are famous for the indigenous breed, 
which could hardly be improved upon. Hissar bulls have improved 
the local breed very much, and their progeny is much appreciated 
by the people. The total number of these bulls now in the district 
is 16, and some more have becn applied for by the District Com- 
The chief animal products are wool, git, and hides, It is esti- Wool, , 
mated that the shearings of the large flocks of the thal and bdr 
yield annually not less than twelve thousand maunds, or upwards 
of four hundred tonsof wool. Of this, probably two-thirds are 
exported, and the remainder consumed im the manufacture of blan- 
kets and felts. The fleece of the thal sheep has the reputation of 
being the finest in the Punjab. The shee are sheared twice in the 
year, in the months of Chet (Apu) and Katik (October), the aver- 
age yield of each separate shearing, called a pothi, being about 
t juarters of a ser. The wool is bought by the pofhi, so that, 
in speaking of the market price, it is customary to quote the number 
of pothis obtainabls for the rupee. Average selling price, four 
pothis per rupee, gives eight annas as the annual yield in cash 98 
head of sheep to the owner, This will same eee he 
great rise in price of these animals of late years e head-quarters 
of the trade in wool is Narpur, in the thal, where a superior kind of 
blanket or ii is made. A good deal of the wool which is produced 
in the bdr is made into felt at Bhera which supplies a large part 
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Ghi is also largely produced in the district, the annual outturn 
being probably not less than fifteen thousand maunds, of which 
about a third is consumed on the spot, and the remainder exported. 
1a. In former days nearly the whole of the surplus produce found its 
Ghe way to Lahore and Amritsar, but of late ears the trade in this 
, article has been diverted towards Sindh Sai the frontier. Like 
that of almost all articles of consumption, the price of ght has risen 
wonderfully since the country 1 into our hands, and, whereas, 
prior to that event, five or six sers could be obtained for the rupee, 

now the same money will not purchase a third of that quantity. 
| ing hides, there is nothing moré to be said than that 
ps the river for export to 





Hides, : 
many thousands are annually sent 
England, nearly all in their raw state. 


SECTION B.—OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE. 


D COM 

Opeupations of the Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations followed by 
people, males of over fifteen years of age as returned at the Census of 1881]. 
But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory of all the Census 

statistics, for reasons explained in the Census Report; and 

they must be taken subject to limitations which are given in 

some detail in Part IT, pter VIIT of the same Report. The 
figures in Table No. XXIII refer only to the population of fifteen years 

, Of age and over. The figures in the 

«.| margin show the distribution of the 
whole population into agricultural and 
non-agricultural, calculated on the 
assumption that the number of women 
and children dependent upon each male 
of over fifteen years of age is the same 
whatever his occupation. These figures, however, include as agri- 
cultural only such part of the population as are agriculturists pure 
and simple; and exclude not only the considerable number who 
combine Sega with other occupations, but also the much 
larger number who depend in great measure for their livelihood upon 
the yield of agricultural operations. More detailed figures for the 
“occupations of both males and females will be found at pages 124 
to 142 of Table No, XITA and in Table No. XIIB of the Census 
Report of 1881. The figures for female occupations, however, are 














| ingly incomplete, = 
Principal industries No. XX] IV gives statistics of the manufactures of the 


district as they stood in 1881-82. The manufactures of the district 
Se rant At Khushéb and Girot and a few other 

ces, lingis of silk and cotton are made somewhat ly and 
have 6 more than local reputation. The léngi is along searf either 
plain or coloured, and wi or without embroidered ate It is worn 
not asa turban, but round the shoulders like a scarf. These indus- 
tries, however, though they have a reputation for excellence, are 
confined to the towns mentioned, eh the amount of manufacture 
ts not large compared with other districts. There is also a consider- 


ae 
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able manufacture of leather goods, and of gold and silver lace. These 
industries are confined gee ws to Khushib and Bhera. The 
ironsmiths of Bhera are celebrated for their skill, and the hardware 
of that town is much sought after in the neighbouring districts. 

The other manufactures of the district are turned and lacquered 
toys, &c., chiefly mare at Sahiwal: bankets woven all over the district, 
those of Nurpur being considered the best ; mill-stones made at Katha 
at the foot of the hills; mats made in the hills, large numbers of 
which are exported to Lahore; felts already mentioned, for which 
Bhera is celebrated: and soap largely manufactured at the same 

lace. The mineral products have already been described at pages 
ll to 13. The sean, ae See is given of the process of 
tanning as carried on in thi district :-— 

“ 4 cow's hide ig the most generally useful, beng strong and soft; a 
good one is worth Rs. 2. 4 duffalo's hide is the strongest of all, but very 
hard, Tt is used for shoe-soles, &c. : worth about Re. 4. 4 camel's hide 18 
too hard for most purposes, but is used for making ghi dabbaa: value Re. 1. 
A bullock's hide is inferior in usefulness toa cow hide, .A horse's hide i 
scarcely any use at all, being too thin and fine. A isgh hide is useful for 
parts of women’s shoes, é&e.: value about two-an ~«-half annas. The pro- 
cess of preparing a hide is as follows -—-The skin is soaked a day and a 
night in water, then taken out and scraped. ‘Then spread hair downwards on 
straw and after rubbing the upper side with one chifdk of eajjf and one-and-a- 
half sere of lime, and a little water, it is tied up with the sajyt and lime 
inside. It is then soaked for six days in two sers of lime and water, after 
which it is rubbed on both sides with broken-ap earthenware. This is repeat- 
ed at intervals till the hair is all off, It is then taken out, well washed and 
ecraped, and has now berome an adhaurt, or untanted leather. The tanning 
process then begins. Well bruised Aikar bark (jand is also used, but not 
considered so good) is soaked in water and the hide thrown-in. When 
the tanning has left the bark, fresh bark is put in, This takes some days, 
after which the hide is sown up with munj, an aperture being left at of 
end, and hung up, the open end being uppermost. It is then half filled with 
bruveed bark and water poured in, which, as it drops out, is caught in 8 vessel 
and poured back into the akin ; this is continued until the Jower part, when 
pricked, shows the colour of leather. The open end then sown up, the 
other end opened, the skin inverted, and the process Bie sah with fresh 
bark, until the whole is tanned. The skin is then well washed, rubbed 
with the hand and dried in the sun, It is then soaked in water with bruised 
madir plants, ‘Til oil is then rubbed over tt, and it is again soaked s day in 
water, Then dried, sprinkled with water, rolled “P , and besten with clubs. 
ia then rubbed on the flesh rr let stick, calle Ls em AE the 
wild cape eappari eg : whole process, 1m } r, takes 
about ent tie in the cold, about eight days longer. Just before the 
skin is used, it is soaked for a day in a little water with a chitak of alum, 

‘tak of salt, and a chitak of til oil. 
li t 


four chitake of po unate bark, a ch 
four ehita: pomegran Seis ty 


During the day it is several times tai ee 
Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School of 

Art, hae Kindly farnished the llowing note on some of the special 

industries of the district -— | ) 


Chapter IV, B. 
Principal industries 


Tanning, 
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as in most other parta of the Punjab, there is no trustworthy information aa 
to its quality or the quantity made for aale. Good coloured #hes, loom- 
woven checks, and 4uléu! chashm, diapered cloths, are alzo made at Khushab, 
Pagrie, and the other scari-like forms of silk popular, are woven, 
sometimes plain and sometimes with gold ends, at Khushib, which has a 
name for silk weaving and has sent good specimens to various exhibitions, 
Felt or awmda rugs are made at Bhera and Khoshah, in both 
White and grey, unbleached or coloured wool, decorated. with large bar- 
baric patterns of red wool merely felted and beaten into the surface, 
The white felts bear no comparison with those of Kashmir and parte of 
Rajpdténa, and the texture is eo loose and imperfect that they seem to be 
always shedding the goat's hair with which they are intermixed, The wool 
is not perfectly cleaned, and they are peculiarly liable to the attacks of 
insects, But they are g the cheapest floor coverings produced in the 


| or. 
(Goat's hair and camel's hair are worked up into rope, as in most pas- 
toral districts. At Nurpur, jois or country blankets are made, but they 


have no special character of colour or texture. ae 
The wares in wood and metal from this district, which have 


been sent to the Punjab and Caleutta Exhibitions, give an impres- 


sion of great technical aptitude, which seems to find bat little em- 
ployment and scanty remuneration, It isa common place to say that 
there ia in this country but little of the sub-division of labour, and none 
of the machinery, which make European »roducts cheap; but even in 
India there are few examples of the union in one craftsman of 50 many 
trades as are practised by the Bhera cutlers. Long before the introduction 
of machinery the Sheffield cutlery trade was divided into many branches, 
and the man who forged a blade neither ground it, nor hafted it, nor fitted 
it with a sheath. At Gujrit and Sialkot the smith forges caskets and 
other articles of the Eoffgar's trade in complete independence of the work-" 
man who damascenes sei with silver and gold. But at Bhera, the same 
artizan fashions the blade on the anvil, grinds and polishes it, cuts the 
hilts or handles from stone or mother-o'-pearl, and makes a leather covered 
sheath for dagger or sword. The favourite hilt is inthe common green 
slightly translucent stone largely used in the Jdsdr for amulets, neck 
beads, &ec., and may possibly be hard alabaster or marble. It has been errone- 
owsly called plasma, and it is still more erroneously spoken of as jade, To 


both these, it is mach inferior in hardness, being easily scratched and cub 


with a steel knife. I suspect it is found in the Salt Range, not far from 
Bhera, where alabaster and other stones occur, But the men say it is 
found in large pieces at Gundamak, not far from Jelélabad, that it costs two 
or three rupees per maund, and that there are troublesome and costly restric- 
tions on obtaining it, It ia brought down the Indus on rafts supported by 
inflated skins to Attock and thence by land to Bhera. This may be true, 
bat I have only the word of a workman anxious to enhance the precious- 
nesa of his wares, The stone at all events hes a better colour than true 
jade. Some of it is a delicate apple green, and other pieces are like verde 
antique marble. It is very useful in mosaic work. Besides knife handles 
and dagger hilts, itis fashioned at Bhera into caskets, paper-weights 
eups, &c. The work is always liberally smeared with oil to remove the 
white marks left by cutting tools. ) . | 
A favourite form for a dagger hilt ends in an animal’s head. In the 
vas Cite this design fr seen becaifally wrought ix crystal, and jeweled 
India Chiefs, this design is seen beautifully wrought in i, a lied 
jade. vita seudecnd at iacs clancnsehs kaaph 2-4 Sone | 


4 


we 
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Other stones used resemble serpentine and Parbeck marble, and are 
found in the neighbouring Salt Range, The cost of the stamp on the ne 
cation for leave to quarry them is said to be all that is actaally paid. The 
names given are vague, and seem to be applied on very slight grounds. 
Suleimin-i-patthar, Sang-i-Jarah, Pila patthar, Sang-i-marmar are some of 
them, and they explain themselves, These are used for dinner knives and 
arms as well as for the ornamental articles made in stone. 

A pretty herring-bone pattern of alternate zig-zags in black and 
mother-o'-pearl is frequently used for hilta, The mother-o'-pearl is imported 
from Bombay. The lapidary's tools in use differ in no respect from those 
in use at Agra, and indeed all the world over where machinery and diamond 

inted dril's are not used. A heavily loaded bow with wire string (or two 

‘or thin slices) is used for sawing, corundum, and water furnishing the 

iron wire with a» cutting material, while the grinding and polishing wheels 

are the usual discs of corundum and lac, turned with the drill-bow for small 

work, or with the strap for heavy; but always with the to ‘and fro 
non-continuous revolution of Indian wheels. Cte 

The best country iron, known at Bhera os dina, is in fact a sort of steel ; 





and when this is used, some of the blades of Bhera cutlery are of tolerably: 


good quality, but it gets rarer yearly. ld files of English make are sought 
out and reforged into various forms. Old blades of stub and twist steel are 
often refurbished, and the ad or jawhdr (the wavy markings in the texture 
of the blade) are still prized. These markings are rudely imitated for the 
benefit of English purchasers. The blade is covered with a mixture of lime 
and milk, forming a sort of etching ground on which, aa it is drying off, the 
artificer’s thumb is dabbed, with the effect of printing the concentric 
markings of the skin. Kases (sulphate of iron) is then applied a3 a mordant, 
and, when skilfully done, the effect is not unlike that of a real Damascus 
blade. No expert, however, could be for a moment deceived by this etching. 

There are apparently more cutlers in Bhera than can find a living. I 
haye seen a Bhera knife purchased from a quantity shewn at s fair in 
Rajpitand, and it is probable that these goods, produced in seemingly 
unnecessary quantities, are, like many more Indian products, carried farther 
by hawkers and pedlars than most Europeans would imagine. 

At Bhera chawkafs or door and window frames are most elaborately 
carved in deodar wood. The rates at which these beautiful works 
are supplied to native purchasers are almost incredibly low, but as a 
European demand has arisen they have been raised. The work differs 
from that of Chiniot in that the projectieres are flatter, pilasters and other 
details being often merely indicated in relief instead of a holf or quarter 
section being imposed. And the whole of the surface is completely covered 
with boldly outlined forms of foliage and geometric diaper made out for the 
most age with a V-section cut, ‘There is something rude and almost bar- 
baric in this direct and simple method of execution ; but although there is 


no attempt at high finish, the general design and proportions are 0 good, 


and the decorative scheme is so full and complete, that the technical imper- 
fection of the work as carving is scarcely noticed. A large door-way, 
completely covered with ornamental work, measuring ten feet high and of 


Bo ortionate width, costs to a native purchaser about Rs, 25, which is but 
i 


ittle more than the price paid for an ordinary plain door in other places, 
No use has been made by the Public Works Department of this beantiful 


‘and wonderfully cheap carpentry. The production of these doors and 


windows ig not confined to Bhera; they are slso made at Misoi and 


Derhpe at other places in the district. 


Colonel Corbyn, when Deputy Commissioner of Shahpur, took a 
considerable interest in local manufactures, aud especially in the lacquered 


Chapter IV, EB. 





Wood-carving. 


Séhiwil lacquer, 
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ChapterIV, 0. wood tarnery of Séhiwal. This differs from that of other places in being 
_ — more crade in colour and simpler in execution, A particularly unpleasant 
Prices, Weights aniline mauve is used; but there is a better class of vases, plateaux 
‘Comumnnicati = and toys made in two colours, red and black, or red and yellow, or 
Z black with either. The scratched patterns are bolder and larger than else- 
where, and many toys, ¢g., children’s tea sets, are finished in transparent 
lnc only, the colour and grain of the wood shewing through. Chess boards 
with chess men and a large variety of toys of forms that might puzzle an 
English child, are made at very cheap rates, but they donot seem to be as 
popularly known as they deserve to be. From the same town ivory toys of 
some neatness and skill in execution were sent to the Punjab Exhibition. 
Combs are made at Nurpur. | 
Jewelry. ‘There is nothing very noteworthy or distinctive in the jewelry or 
silyersmiths work of the country side. From the chief places of the 
district, as well as from Tiwana, specimens have been seen which shew an 
average of skill in work and design at least equal to that of most rural 
districts. | 
Leather, Good embroidered shoes are made at Jabba and Anga. 
Phulkans. It may be mentioned that the flower worked chaddar or ohrni of red or 
blue country woven cotton cloth ornamented with silk embroidery is worn in 
| the district, but few are made for sale. 
ee eee There are no statistics available for the general trade of the dis- 
| trict. Table No, XXV gives particclars of the river trafic that 
rng through the district. Apart from its connection with the Salt 
ines, the trade of the district is insignificant. Opium and eqyjt are 
bought up by traders from Rawalpindi, Sialkot, Kashmir and the 
eastern districts, and salt finds its way in every direction. With 
these se Menara all the surplus produce of the district, consisting of 
grain of all kinds, rice, cotton, wool, ghé and saltpetre, is sent down the 
river in country boats to Multan and Sakhar; and in exchange for 
these commodities, sugar of every description, rice, English piece-good: 
the precious metals, iron, copper and zinc, are imported; the first 
two shea Sialkot, Gurdaspur and the tracts comprised in the Jalan- 
dhar and Ambilla divisions, and the remainder by the river route 
from Karrdchi and Sakhar. In addition to the above, during the cold 
season, majith (madder), dried fruits, spices, gold coins, &c., are 
ught down by travelling merchants from Afghanistan, and are 
bartered chiefly for coarse cloth, the produce of the looms of 
Khush4b and Girot and in a less degree those of Bhera, Midni, and 
the other towns of the district. Of late years the trade of the dis- 








trict has been more slack than formerly. The exports and imports 
of food-grain have already been noticed at page 67. 





SECTION C.—PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Prices, wages, rent Table No. XXVI gives the retail bazaar prices of commodities 

rates, interest. for the last twenty years. The wages of labourare shown in Table 

No, XXVIII, and rent-rates in Table No, XXI; but both sets of 
figures are probably of doubtful walue. 
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The figures of Table No. eee ary give the average monioee of Chapter IV, 0, 

: land in rupees acre shown in _ ae 
the margin forsale and mortgage; Poke pe cos, Welghtg 
but pt anil oo boner varies so Commnications. 
eformously, and the value return- ! | 
ed is so often fictitious, that but gape es aot 
— little reliance can be placed upon 
the figures, The rates of interest prevailing in the district have 
aired eady been noticed at page 57. 

‘The local measure of grain varies much in different localities, Weights and 
The unit in all | is the fopa, or chawbina, a wooden measure of SS ae 
capacity; but the value given to this is fluctuating, In the Shah- 
pur tale! the topa—2 seers, and in parts of Bhera fahsit the same 

andard prevails. In’ Bar-Misa it holds 1}, in Misa Chaha 1j 
in Midna 1}, in Lakch4wa 1% seers. , | . 

The following are the parts and multiples of the fopa in use In 

the district :— 













oS ao eee 
yaTae7S to Lert -78 nr 
ave 70 to 1831-82. 





4 paropis =m 1 fopa. 
4topas == 1 pai. 
bpails ol mand. 
The local bighd is exactly half an English acre. veh 
The figures iu the margin returned show the communications Communications. 
_. of the district as given in the quinquennial 
Administration Report for 


Diieesinniions. | uies | Table No. I of the 


: . 1878-79, while Table XLVI shows the dis- 
Navigeble Hirers 100 | tanees from plaee to place as authoritatively 
of calculating travelling 


x 
Hailwuyes Died 


fixed for the purpose o 
allowances. Mable No. XIX shows the area 
taken up by Governm 
The Jhelum is navigable for 
country craft throughout its 
course within the district. The 


ent for communications 








1, Kol oa Fery. | principal traffic on this river, 
a tony eerie Mas « | as stated in Punjab Famine 
zie =] gt | S| Report (1879), is shown im 
¢. gh r i 1 a Table No. XXV. The mooring 
A Teubtnile ee ; = places and ferries and the dis- 
Sees =|] § | | tancosbetwoon them are shore 
11, Thate) Har bi 3 “i in the margin owing the 
a ti _ : vod downward « course of the Fgers 
6, Mjok . ‘ The salt branch of the Railways. 
—— : Punjab Northern State Rail- 


way from Lala Misa to Bhera, runs through this district with stations 
at Haria Malikwal, Miani,and Bhea 

In 1862 the only shelter of any kind to be found along the roads. Roads, rest-houses, 
consisted of two miserable sarais, and the local committee of the dis- sd encam pling 
trict was officially condemned for its supineness In this matter. Since grounds, 
then systematic efforts have been made by it to free itself from the 
reproach of indifference to this important branch of its duties, and. 
with such success that it may be confidently asserted that there are 
now few districts in the Punjab where better arrangements exist for 


[Punjab Gazottcer, 
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ssening the inconvenience of travel. On the two princi 1 roads a 
Se commodious sarai, containing a well and ample su olies of food, will 
Igy Weights, be found at every stage of ten miles, and on the Lahore road, where 

munications. it crosses the fdr, intermediate wells of fairly drinkable water at 





Beaten every five miles distance. ‘The following table shows the principal 
‘sad cvcamping roads of the district, together with the evap spa on them, and 


the conveniences for travellers to be found at eac 

















| Staging bungnlow, sarai, and en] 
10 | Pires cixavles matelied, Sere sad, 





| cis | i qeesmping-sronad. 
| hal rik : k Sarai pines 
| ae Mhera 1 Ditto ditto snd rest- 






fot ere 









i Dhitto ditto, 





1é Dl Fitta ditto, _ 
a ThHtto 
o ThMtte ditto, 
r] Larto altho, 
if | Lite dite, 







Khushab to Sahesar 





Other important roads in the district are from Mitha Tiwana to 

Nérpur, 24 miles, and Shahpur to Kotmoman, 34 miles. An ebkd dak 

runs daily between Bherd and Shahpur station, a distance of 31 miles. 

Post Offices, ‘There are Imperial post offices at Shahpur sadr, Bhera, Mian, 

Chak Ramdas, Jhawariin, Sahiwal, Kotmoman, Mitha Tiwana, Kha- 

shab, Shahpur city, Nowshera, and Girot ; and district post offices at 
Midh, Kund, Mithalak, Midni, Gondal, and Nirpur, with savings 
banks and money order offices at all these places, except at Girot, — 

elegraph runs along the whole length of the railway, 
fice at each station; but the sadr station (Shah- 


by wire with any telegraph office, Bhera at a 











Telecrart 


CHAPTER V. 
ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE. 


SECTION A.—GENERAL. 
The Shahpur district is under the control of the Commissioner of Chapter V, A. 
} | | Rawalpindi, who is assisted by, aa 
an Additional Commissioner who tration. 
is stationed at Lahore. The 5. ootive and 
ordinary head-quarters staff of » Tadiolals 
the district consists of a Deputy 
| Commissioner, a Judicial Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, and two 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
Each tahsil is in charge of a 
war | tahsilddr assisted by a naih, 
The village revenue staffis shown in the margin, There are two 
Munsiffs in the district : one has jurisdiction within the Shahpur and 
Khushib tahsils, and the jurisdiction of the other includes tahstl 
Bhera, The head-quarters of the former is at Shahpur Civil Station ; 
but he holds his sittings every third month at Khushéb. The 
statistics of civil, criminal, and revenue litigation for the last five 
years are given in Table No. XXXIX. 
There is no bench of Honorary Magistrates in this district. 
The police force is controlled by the District co eapennee of Criminal, Police 
; Police. The strength of ‘%? 60m 
4 : = | the foree as given in 
rotection| Table No. I of the Police 
| Report for 1881-82 is 
shown in the margin, In 
addition to this force 462 
village watchmen are en- 
tertained and paid at the 






Ranange Patwiria 
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| gate of Rs, 3 per mensem, 
which is partly levied 
from occupants of houses and partly charged to hamudna cess in 
the chantis or police out-posts are distributed as follows :— 
 Tahsil Bhero, Thdnds: Bhera, Miina Gondal, Kotmoman, 
Midh, Miini, Chak Rimdés, Chawkis: Bbigtenwile sod Laksin 
 -‘Tahell Khushdb, Thénds: Nowshera, Kund, Mitha Tiwana, 
Nurpur, and Khushab, on 3 4 
-  Tahsil Shdhpur. Thdnds: Sahiwal, Mithalak Jhawarian, and 








hpur, Chauki: Dharema. | : 
There is a cattle pound at each thdnd and also at Girot and 
Katha, all under the control of the Police Department. The district 
lies within the Rawalpindi Police Circle under the control of the 
Deputy. Inspector-General of Police at Rawalpind: P 
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Chapter V, A. The district gaol at head-quarters contains nse ess tion = 

— | $21 prisoners. Table No. X 
General Adminis- | ten.| Women. | Children.) gives statistics of criminal trials, 
——. = 7 able No. XLI of police inquiries, 
ooo agen Sines «6C | 1) rm | oom and Table No, XLII of convicts in 
: | for the last five years. The only 


criminal tribes in the district: are Sensis ; but they are not proclaimed 
under the Criminal Tribes Act. Their number is as shown in the 


The gross revenue collections of the district for the last 14 


Hevenné, Taxation : | c 
and Registration. years, s0 far as they are made by the Financial Commissioner, are 
shown in Table No, XXVIII, while Tables Noa. XXIX, XXXV, and 


XXXIV and XXXIII give further details for Land Revenue, Ex- 
cise, License Tax, and Stamps, respectively. Table No. XXXITIA 
shows the number and situation of Registration Offices. The central 
distilleries for the manufacture of country liquor are situated at 
Shahpur civil station and Bhera. The administration of Customs 


and Salt Revenue is described in a separate paragraph. 

Table No. XXXVI gives the income and expendi from the 
District Funds, which are controlled by a committee consisting of 
27 members, selected by the Deputy Commissioner from ory the 
leading men of the various ta/s/a and of the members of the eau 

uarters staff, the Civil Surgeon, District Superintendent of Police, 
the tahsilddr, as ex-officio members, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner as President. Table No. XLV gives statistics for municipal 
taxation, while the municipalities themselves are noted im 
Chapter VI. The income from provincial properties for the last five 
years is shown below — | 


Sources of Income. 1878-70. 1870-80, |1 











| Staging Bungalows = 7 
| eam ping ma 1 
J Cattle ak | 4199 
Nacul propertica ... inh ood | 
Total | 13,440 | 14,400 


The ferries, b ows, and encamping-grounds have already 

been noticed at pages 79-80, and the cattle pounds at page 1. 
‘The principal nazil property is the late Customs bungalow in the 
Shahpur station. Figures for other Government estates are given 
‘ in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed in the 
succeeding section of this chapter, in which the land revenue admi- 

nistration of the district is treated of. 

: Table No. XXXIX gives 


Bouree of Bevenue, ss0-81. j1681-83.) figures for the incipal items 
| : and the totals of lan 1 revenue 
collections since 1868-69. The 
remaining items for 1880-81 
and 1881-82 are shown in the 








Statistica of land 
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Table No. XXXI gives details of balances, remissions, and agri- 
cultural advances for the last fourteen years; Table No AXX shows 
the amount of assigned land revenue ; while Table No. XIV gives the 
steas upon which the present land revenue of the district Is assessed. 
Further details as to the basis, incidence, and working of the cur- 
rent Settlement will be found below in Section B of this Chapter, 

The salt mines have already been described in Chapter . 

Table No. XX XVII gives figures for the Government and aid- 
ed, high, middle, and primary schools of the district. There is an 
English middle school for boys at Bhera and vernacular middle 
schools at Miani, Sdhiwdl and Khushab. Primary achools 
are at Shahpur civil station, Shahpur town, Jhdwarian, Kot 
Bhai Khan, Sada Kamboh, Kandin, Sabowal, Farnuka, Dera- 
ie and Mangowél in Shahpur tatsi!; at Chak Ramdas, 

Walikwal, Harid, Bhabra, Hazra, Doda and Midh in Bhera 
fahsil'; and at Rajar, Pail, Khabakki, Katha, Nowshera, Hadali, 
Nérpur, Jamali, Khai and Mitha Tiwina in Khushdb tahsil. 
There is also a lower primary school for girls at the town of Shahpur. 


Table No. XIIL gives statistics of education collected at the Census 


_ of 1881, and the general state of education has already been describ- 


ed at page 42. 2 = 
‘here are also two girls’ schools; one Hindi and the other 


Muhammadan. The sei 8 in the former school have made rapid 


The Bhera District School was founded on the 19th July, 1854. 
It is the Zilla School transferred from Shahpur to the far more popu- 
lous town of Bhera on Ist May, 1864. The school house is situated 
between the city police station and the charitable dispensary, and 
secupies the north side of the buzdr running from the inner gate of 


| ats Gani to the interior of the city. English, Persian, Urdu, 


mathematics, physical science, history, and geography are the sub- 
jects taught in the institution up to the standard of the Middle 
School examination. 'The school staff consists of a head master and 
19 assistant teachers, The head master and five of his chief assis- 
oo paid from Provincial and the other teachers from Local 
Funds, 

The subjoined statement shows the expenditure, the number of 
pupils, and the results of examinations for each of the last five 
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Table No. XX XVII gives separate finn for the last five 
years for each of the dispensaries of the district, which are under 
the general control of the Civil Surgeon, and in immediate charge 
of the Assistant Surgeon at Shahpur Civil Station and of hospital 
assistants at the remainig stations. 

The sadr dispensary at Shahpur was founded in 1856, and is of 
the first class, with accommodation for 20 male and 10 female patients. 
It is situated in the Civil Lines. The staff consists of an Assistant 
Sie Hospital Assistant, Compounder, Dresser, Apprentice, and 
menials, 

There is a small Church known as St. Andrew's Church at 
Shihpur, capable of seating 24 persons, No chaplain is posted 
there; but the chaplain at Jhelam visits ths station four times 
a year to hold a service. 

” ‘The portion of the Punjab Northern State Railway which runs 
through the district is in charge of the Traffic Superintendent at 
Rawalpindi, The head offices of this railway are at Lahore. The 
Salt Traffic road from Miini to Pind Diadan Khan is under the 
Executive Engineer, Provincial Division, Rawalpindi, who has also 
the charge of the public buildings in the district, and is himself 
subordinate to the Superintending Engineer, Ist Circle, Rawalpindi, 
The administration of the salt revenue has been fully degeribed 
in Chapter I, page 12. The Post Offices are controll. oy the 
Superintendent of Post Officesat Dera Ismail Khan. The Forest 
Staff in ta/sil Bhera is under the control of the Assistant Conser- 
vator of Forests, Gujrinwila Division, and that in tahsil Khushib 
ae the control of the Assistant Conservator of Forests, Jhelam 

Lvision. , 

The Customs (Salt) Staff is under the control of the Assistant 

Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue, at Khewra. 





Bo 





Previous to the establishment of the Lahore residency, that 
portion of the Jach-Doab in which the Shahpur district 1s situated, 
used to be farmed out by the Sikh darbdr to different kirddrs of 
more or less note, Gulab Singh, subsequently the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, for some years held the lease of Bhera. Kharak Singh, 
afterwards for a short time Maharaja of the Punjab, used to have 
the direct charge of the Sahiwal tahsil, and Diwan Sawan Mal of 
Multan sometimes took the farm of the Kalowal tahsil. These 
m fea were succeeded in the years immediately preceding the 
Sutle] campaign by men of less note, who fiat aaallor tracts of 
country entrusted to them. But both they and their predecessors, 
as a nile, collected their rents by batai (or division of the harvest 


their a0 by éatai when reaped and threshed), or by kankét (appraisement of the nae 
: ’ . - 


ing crops), or by under-leasing a few villages, here and there, for 
is y ng villages, a little local 


certain cash pera to some person possessing 





s rents according to one of the above described modes. As the 
principal lessee held his lease subject to renewal annually ; of course 
any contracts entered into by him were only for a similar period. 


made his own arrangements for collecting 


- ta = 
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_. The result of these arrangements was, that the officers who 
first’ attempted to introduce the system by which the collection of 
the revenue was made in cash, had very little reliable data to guide 
them. Itistrue that the archives of the darbdr could furnish 
them with the gross amount which used to be received into the 
Sikh treasury during a certain year for a certain tract of country ; 
and so, again, the accounts rendered annually by the subordinate 
contractors seemed to show in detail the proportions in which the 
payments were to be credited to each villa But these accounts 
purported to show payments on account of revenue, arid were no 
clue to the gross rental of each village ; and it appeared from inquiry 
that the rent of the village was taken either by bafdi or kankit, the 
rate ‘by which individuals paid varying in the same Vi 
from 50 to 25 per cent. of the gross outturn. r 

The grain thus collected was often made over by the sub- 
lessee, who had agreed to pay so much for the year's revenue ofa 
on Oa the kdrddr at something under its market value. The 
kérddr again often received credit in the darbdr treasury for the 
payment in cash of a certain sum on account of one or more villa- 
ges, by complying with an order to pay certain troops stationed in 
the neighbourhood, their arrears of pay for a certain number of 
months. As these troops had been living on credit, the kdvddr 
settled with them by giving so much in grain to the banyds to 
whom the troops were indebted for food, and so much to the troops 
in cash. Seeing that the value of grain is continually fluctuating, 
it is obvious that when the payments made in that commodity 
travelled round so large a circle, the figures, which in the Sikh record 
exhibited the revenue of a village in money, were not of much 
assistance to the officer who had eventually to assess the revenue. 








lee: 
Revente. 
The Sikh darbdr 


recoria wo 
guides, 


: ty ar | | 7, - wun | eases Tl ant Peon i 
_ In the Sikh time the bér jungle villages paid a lump The ine Fent inthe bdr. 


which was composed of a land tax, cattle tax and house tax. : 
_ habitants used also to pay another cess called faroi. The amount of 
this tax was very casa, : 
with trouble. It was supposed to represent 25 per cent. of the 
value of the propert snnually, stolen y the inhabitants of any 
“alent village. Howeived: this was an irregular source of income 
for the kuirddr, and was not included in the officia accounts; conse- 

ently it formed no part of the data on which the assessments of 


mmary and ae hee Settlements were fixed. no better data First Semmary Set 


However, whe 
than these accounts of the Sikh darbdr were procu | 
absolutely necessary that the land revenue demand should be fixed 
for the current year, . ish officers were deputed all over the country 
to assess the revenue of each village separately. The Government 
demand was to be fixed in cash, and each village was invited to 
enter into an engagement for 8 — of three years. The assess- 
ore were to be based on the 51 a me which a reduction 
‘of 20 per cent. was to be allowed. Of course © Pu . : 
stances seemed to require a large reduction, the Bnctish officers had 
‘the. ower to afford it. The 1 of t is Settlement expired | in 
the Shahpur district with the Sikh year Sambat 1907, corresponding 
with A.D. 1850. Mr. Lewis Bowring, an officer who produce 





darbdr mi and, asit was “ement ced 
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favourable impression on the people of Shahpur, and whose name 
was constantly in their mouths for years after his connection with 
the district ceased, fixed the assessments of the Bhera and Sahiwal 
rtions of the district. The Kalowdl portion was assessed by Mr 
‘ocks, who, owing to press of work, had to fix his assessments at Lahore, 
The Government demand was paid in full for Sambats 1904 and 
1905 (A. D. 1848 and 1849). The collections were still made from 
individuals in kind, but they were paid during the former year into 
the Sikh, and during the latter year into the English bakers 
cash. In 1850 a few balances accrued, but still, ons to the nigh 
price of grain, and to other causes, which have been fully explained 
in other Settlement reports bearing on the same period, the simén- 
dars were able to pay the greater part of the Government demand 
during that year, and also during the Sep bibO year. But towards 
the close of 1851, a great cry of distress arose throughout the district, 
and as the period of the Settlement made in Sambat 1904 had expired 
with the year Sambat 1907 (a.p. 1850), 1t "was considered absolutely 
necessary that a revision of the demand should be at once effected. 
As Major Birch, the Deputy Commissioner at the time, had no 
assistant, and the necessity was pressing, Mr. E. Thornton, the 
Commissioner, determined to revise the demand for the Kalowal 
tahail, where the distress was the greatest. He accordingly, im the 
course of his tour, went to the village of Mang in that feAsil, and 
reduced the Government demand from one lac to 75,000 rup 
This assessment was commenced and finished in three days, 


and was humanly speaking, the means of speedily restoring an almost 


ruined and deserted tract of country to a flourishing condition., 

Early in 1852, Mr. Ouseley was ordered to revise the Govern- 
ment demand in the Sahiw4l and Bhera fahsils, His mstructions 
were to make the Settlement for the years 1851-52, or until such 
time when the Regular Settlement demand should be determmeds 


that as the year 1851 had expired, any increase in the Government — 


demand was to be collected from 1852 only, whereas any remission 
that was considered necessary was to have retrospective eff 
The Government demand throughout the district was by these 
operations reduced from Rs. 3,42,492 to Rs. 2,67,455 ; this demand 
was collected without difficulty until the Regular Settlement assess- 
ment was determined, and when that assessment was determined 
it was found that so far froma reduction on the Summary Settle- 
ment demand being necessary, an increase on it could be taken. 
The resulta of the three Summary Settlements are shown im 
the following table :— | es toe 


| 
| 
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The Mitha Tiwana, Nurpur and Sin ¢aluqds, as before explain- Chapter V, B. 
ed, firmed part of the jdgér of Hari Singh, Nalué. After the death 5 bt 
of this leader, the two former were transferred in.farm. to. Malik “pi see Same 
interrup- », an 


Fatth Khan, Tiwana, and were held by him, with but few 
tracts doring Sikh 
rule, 


tions till hisdeath in 1948. At the same time, the Sin 
wasiora year or two given in farm to Raéj& Gulab Singh, wh 
at ths time held the contract for the greater of the district, 
and afterwards transferred in jégir to Sardar Gurmukh Singh, 
Lam4. The Khabakki and Katha talugds were for many years 
the jigir of Hari Singh, Mazbi, from whom they passed to Maharaja 
Khank Singh ; the former in 1822 and the latter in 1525, On 
Khank Singh's elevation to the throne they were given to ir 
Shansher Singh, Sindhanwalid, as part of his jagir, and so remained 
till mnexation. The talugds of Ahmadibid and Nurpur Sethi 
wentthrough many hands ; among others, Raja Gulab Singh held 
the ontract of the former for ten years from 1833 to 1543, and 
from 1844 to 1846 it formed part of Raja Hira Sing jagtr, while 
the ktter for nineteen years, viz. from 1818 to 1837, constituted 


the japir of Sirdar Rim Singh, Billi, a native of Bhigpur in the 


‘n all cases was identical ; the jdgirddrs, Sikh Revenue sf 


Manja. 
The management 
being foreigners, seldom resided on the spot, hence everything was 
left b the resident manager or kdrddr, and as his tenure of office 
was t'ten very precarious, he generally extorted as much from the 
camiiddrs as he could, The collections were made by that most 
iniqutous of systems, appraisement of the standing crop, or “ tip” 
as it wed to be called, by which the heaviest share of the common 
burda was nearly always made to fall on the shoulders least fitted 
to ber it, because, forsooth, the owners were unable to bribe the 
kdedd or his underlings into making 8 favourable hi 
bwle outturn of their fields, as their richer brethren did. 
Butdia far fairer mode of collection, was only resorted i 
fayou: of individuals whom the kdrddr wished to humour, or i 
respet of lands of which some portion of the state or agirdars 
shareof the produce had been temporarily alienated as a concession 
to thi leading members of the a sseattarsl community. 
"he first Summary Settlement was made by jowring, 1 
and, seing what inwaficient = ae data he had to work * 
with,the rapidity with which the assessments 2M © aude 
and iow oEriedy it was the interest of the jégirddre, whose 
income would be affected by the ney gor made, to mislead, 
it is ather a matter of su that the fir Settlements worked so 
well, ‘han that considerable inequalities in the assessments were 
subsequently Eeconeeet eee ers it —. to << 
revison necessary before long; 4 is rdingly alfected | 
1852by Major C. Browne for the unger afterwards received ia 
Thelan : and in the following year, by Mr. David Simpson 
Yhose which thon formed part of the Leith district. The result 
thse revisions was a considerable reduction in the asscasments 


of t ee Tel * 
- of the hill dalugds, but more especially in F 
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Chapter V, B. the villages ine 00 ‘the north of the Sim valley. The ascss- 
and and Lang “tof the Mitha taltqd was also somewhat reduced, while that 
Revenue. ° Niirpur was raised by nearly thirty per cent. 
’Gicond .Sammary This second Summary Settlement worked tolerably well but 
' Settlement, trans- still it was known that the assessment of the Salt Range vilages 
Jhelam. was somewhat oppressive, and from time to time relief was fiven 
in the most glaring cases, This Settlement was ostensibly nade 
for two years only, but soon after this term had expired, the nuti- 
nies “atl is out; and before the finances of the country had rewver- 
ed themselves sufficiently to allow of measures entailing exraor- 
dinary expenditure being undertaken, the Leiih district was broken 
up, which led to further delay, and thus itwas that no step: were 
taken for sometime to place the assessment and the rigits of 
property ona sound basis, It must not however be omitted from 
mention that Mr, Parsons in 1560 revised the Government danand 
in the Nurpur taliig¢é; the result was a slight reduction ;buta 
more important change was made in allowing the proprietary bedy 
in each village to engage separately for their own revenue, nstead 
of the plan which had been in force up to that time, by whih the 
Tiwéna Maliks had alone been responsible for the payments of the 
whole taligd. | 
Begular Gettlement, In 1854 Regular Settlement operations were commenced n the 
-1868.  Shahpur district as then constituted (see page 24, Chapte IL) 
under Mr. Richard Temple, who was presently succeeded by Mr. 
Gore Ouseley. By 1860 Mr. Ouseley had completed the assess. 
ment of the Bhera, Kalowaél and Sahiwal fahetls; and te was 
presently succeeded by Colonel (then Capt.) Davies, who asessed 
the tracts received from Leiah and Jhelam (page 25) and completed 
the whole Settlement in 1866. 
Folls and revenue The popular opinion divided the whole land of the dstrict 
rates, ci-Jhelam. gs regarded its agricultural capabilities, into three great dasses, 
viz, hitdr or the low lands liable to the inundation of the avers ; 
atdr, or the high landin the 4dr jungle, where the water wa from 
60 to 90 feet from the surface ; and nakka, or that strip o land 
situated between the very low and the very high land. Soagain 
in separate villages, the lands were classed as either saildly land, 
subject to the inundations of the river, chdhi land, that depmdent 
on wells for its irrigation, and dérdnéd, or land on which the crop be 
was dependent on the fall of rain. The lands were entered n the i 
assessment papers only under the heads of saildhd, chéhi and Uirdni. . 
The chdhi was divided into two classes—chadhi saildhd te land 
irrigated by wells, but also having the advantage of being abject 
to inundation from the river; and chdhi khalia, or land irrgated 
only from wells. The tabular statement at the top of the nex! page 
shows the revenue rates adopted by Mr. Ouseley :-— : 
In the bdr Re. 1 was charged on chdid land, and Re,1 for ; 


every 20 acres of | grazing land. | 

Results of Regular “The second table on the next page shows figures for the neults 
_ ‘Bettlement, cl of the Regular Settlement cis-Jhelam, in continuation o the 
— information contained in the tabular statement on page 86.0 
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} 0 | Berd, | 107.eTe | 1.04058 g.0rt | Balancing these Inet tev columns 
4 Shabpor ts tH 1o2,1n | 6683) + grees an increase of Ea 2588 The ‘ 
| | Baile; mcrae 4 orice br 
| zi a ae .| = | formation of estates, the tee rane 
Total | 267,455 | 37000 | 620r | 2,021 prices reduction of perm in| 


- Gol. Davies divided the trans-Jhelam portion of the district Soils and revenue 
into the hill mohdr, dandd, thal, and river circles, the last con- rated, trans~Jbelam, 
sisting of only two or three river villages which had not been 

| Mr | table shows the revenue 


assessed by Quseley. The following ys th 
rates he adopted. The soils have dy been described in Chapter 
lassification of 


IV, pages 58—61. The classes represent ; the ch 
villages made by him according to their uality -— 
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Chapter V, B. ; In the thal a rate of Re. 1 was imposed upon every 50 acres 
Landand Lang 7 Pasture. 
1 a Davies thus describes the subsequent steps by which he arrived 
ment, at his assessment :— 

“ The rate at which the produce was converted into money was the 
average of the rates which hall prevailed during the last five years, (relinble 
data for alonger period not being forthcoming); but as, owing to the fact 
that the famine year had fallen within that period, the reault was pro- 
bably somewhat too high, I reduced it by a fourth ; for instance, if the aver- 
age price of wheat during the past five years was 40 seers, I adopted 50 seera 
as the rate foreonverting the produce of wheat-fields into money, and 
so on for each kind of produce, Having got the value of the whole produce 
by this means, I took from it the proprietor’s share of the produce accor ing 
to the rate of bafdi prevailing in the village (generally half), and after de- 
ducting from this half the chawliddr's pay, road and school funds, and ten 
per cent, for mérdsi's dues and other customary payments, I took from the 
balance or net produce one-third as the Government demand, According to 
the general rule I ghould have taken half, but in demanding the smaller 

proportion, reference was had to the fact that throughout the ares under= 
going assessment, the harvests were entirely dependent on rain. My object 
was to make liberal allowance for everything.” 
the revision of this portion of 
the assessment will be seen from 
the table given in the margin. 
Reduction was nominal, ex- 
cept in the Hill cirele, where as 
the statement before explained, 
the Summary Settlement pamas 
ressed very heavily in places, 
and the general character of the 
- ! ! assessment in the Sun valley was 
easive ;on the other hand the assessment in the iu 
deal raised. At first aight it would 
appear that there had beena considerable reduction in the firma of 
the thal; but in reality the tax was raised, for thirty rads 
: - containing an area of 220,000 acres, had been marked off. 
_ Fiseal results of the i The figures in the margin show 
aoe | the general fiscal results of the 
Regular Settlement, following the 
divisions ofthe district as finally 
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unirrigated (bdrdnt). In the hills on hail, maird and rakkar,&c. In Chapter V, B. 


in accordance with ancestral shares, . : 

number of estates held on these tenures is very small, While, _how- 
ever, the general rule is as stated above, in some parts of the district 
peculiar modes of paying the revenue exist ; these will now be de- 


 geminddéri and purely pattiddrt “nee the revenue is of course paid |. 34 tan 


scribed, and the causes that have led to their adoption. 
the mode of The rule in the Mr 


Past custom has had a large share in determining 
distributing the burden of taxation. In the bér during the Sikh 
rule a house tax* of two rupees used to be collected from all the resi- 
dents of the village proprietors and non-proprietors, independent of 
the firnt on cattle ; and this custom has been kept up ever since, 80 
that, ofthe jama, a portion which falls at about the old rate is charge 
on houses, another and larger share on cattle, and the remainder 15 
distributed rateably over the irrigated and unirrigated cultivated area, 
as recorded in the Settlement pa oa. The two first sums are subject 
to annual ddéch, the last is fixed for the currency of the Settlement. 
‘The above rule, however, only obtains in the Bhera tahail, The dis- 
tribution in the ddr villages of the Shahpur iahsil is chiefly on wells, 
such having been the practice during the Sikh times in the Faruké 
and Derajara taldgds, to which these estates mainly belong, Here, 
and elsewhere, wherever the primary distribution is on wells, pay- 
ments are made according to aheres in the wells. 

In the thal the revenue is distributed partly on land, and the 
remainder on cattle, ‘The former, as in the Jr, isa fixed sum dis- 
tributed on recorded cultivation, irrigated and uni igated, by far 

at an uniform rate 





the greater part being of the latter class, which pays 

of four annas an acre, the sum at which it was act : 
The quota ch on cattle, here also, is liable to re-at nt an- 
nually, camels for this purpose being rated at sixteen annas, buf- 
faloes eight annas, cows four annas, and sheep and goats each one 
anna, 


In the tract called the dandd, the mode of payment 1s, in the 
main, the same; but there is this peculiarity in the distribution of the 
Sees haven cn dam, that the whole area included in separate 
jolilings bears a share of the burden, the uncultivated portion being 
assessed at from a fourth to an eighth of the rate. payable on the 
area actually under cultivation. The reason for this is that the site 
of cultivation 15 pe iodicalls 


the necessity of re-mi nt and tion 0 s i 
should great changes take place hereafter, relatively, in the extent 
of land cultivated by the several members of the village communities. 
‘The absence of some such compensating element was much felt du- 

jJement, and in some villages 


led to serious inconvenlence. | 
In the muAdr, the whole of the nar aye on land. In = 
best villages, which enjo monopoly oF Sty of ages nar 


stron any roe in whic e distinctions date, ty of soils are vary 


= 4. the distribution is by | 
ae * Called buids, which is the Punjabi for “door.” 





In the thal, 


In the daada, 


In the muddr, 


[Panjab Gazetteer, 
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where the same differences do not exist, the revenue is divided uni- 
— ____ formly over the area under tillage as measured at Settlement, At 

wigs voc gua first it would appear as if this were scarcely fair to the owners of 
| the inferior rerhiddr land, but enquiry has shown, that where this 
rule of distribution has been adopted, the difference in quality of 
the inferior land has been made good to these, by the possession of 
: waste land in larger quantities than that attached to the superior 





ndldddr lond ; and, be it remembered, the waste land Agere 13 not 
charged with any portion of the revenue. 
The rule in the Salt Throughout the Salt Range, the revenue is distributed by soils, 
Range. and so great is the difference in the productive powers of land in 
the best villages, that the zaménddrs have for this purpose carried 
the distinction ofsoils so far as to sub-divide the Kail and maird 
lands each into two classes: In only a few of the very inferior estates 
has an uniform rate been adopted. 
Current Settlement. The settlement now current is sanctioned for a term of fifteen 
. years from Ist April 1866. The result of the settlement was to 
| assess the fixed land revenue of the district at the amount of 
Rs. 3,76,512, being a decrease of Ra. 1,17,525 or three per cent. 
on the preceding demand. The rates used for the purposes of 
assessment have been shown at page 89. 
The incidence of the fixed demand per acre as it stood in 1575- 
: 79 was Rs. 0-12-8 on cultivated, Rs. 0-2-5 on culturable, and Rs, 0-2-3 
on total area. The areas upon which the revenue is collected are 
shown in Table No. XIV, while Table No. XXLX shows the actual re- 
venue for the last 14 years. The statistics given in the following tables 
throw some light upon the working of the settlement :—Table No. 
XXXI.—Balances, remissions, and tatdvi advances. Table No. 
XXXII.—Sales and mortgages of land. Table Nos. XXXII and 
XX XITLA.—Registration. 

‘The revenue is paid in four instalments after the gathering in 
of the two harvests, that is, in the months of June and July for the 
spring, and December and February for the autumn harvest. The 
only excertion is in the hills, where, owing to the rabt ripen- 
ing a month later than in the plains, special sanction has been ob- 
tained to “eee Ser the collections on account of this harvest till the 
Lith July and 15th August, The proportions, however, im which 
payments are made dnring the year vary" to suit the circumstances, 
of ench natural division. In the thal and bdr, where the major 
part of the revenue is contributed by the owners of the cattle, 
collections are made in four equal instalments; in the Salt Range 

hithdr and nakka, whore the rat is the principal crop, the division 

is three and two-fifths, respectively for the spring and autumn har- 

| ee in the muAdr and: dendd the reverse of this is the rule. 
| The following are the cesses levied in adition to the land reve- 
iy nue demand :—Local rate cess, Rs. 8-5-4 percent. road cess and educa- : 
tion cess, one per cent, each. The rates are uniform throughout the | 


Revenue instal- 


anments ofjand Table No, XXX shows the number of villages, parts of villages, 
: “revenue, and plots, and the area of land of which the revenue is assigned, the — 
| amount of that revenue, the period of assignment, and the num ber 
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of assignees for each tahsil as the figures stood in 1851-82 The Chapter V, B. 
amount alienated at the Regular Settlement was Ra 46,366, or | 4c 
rather more than twelve per cent. on the total revenue. Of this and of and Lani 
nearly Rs, 12,000 were rewards granted for life on account of service | 
rendered during the Mutiny, many of which have since lapsed, The Aasigumenta of lant 
table at pages 94-5 gives details of the assignments 25 they stood in 
1866. With reference to the question of indms to leading men, Vol. 
Davies writes as follows :— 
“The enquiries into mafi cases were not conducted in a very liberal spirit, 
and the general result therefore was that about two-thirds of the claims were 
rejected. Unfortunately, these incladed many cases technically known as 
indma, and the saminddra, perceiving that the policy of the Government was 
aidverse to the recognition of such claims, from that time ceased to urge them, 
at least on paper, Une general principle appears to have guided the decision 
in thia class of cases oiz., that the receipt of Jembarddri allowance was com- 
pensation in full for all claims of this nature, thus reducing the great and 
small all alike to.one level. This was an undoubted mistake, and no attempt 
was made to remedy it till quite lately ; for Mr. Onseley, a3 would appear from 
his writings, was averse to the restoration of these grants, oF rather waa 
doubtful of our ability thereby to create a elnss that should be of real as- 
sistance in the administration. Not sharing these doubts myself, and strongly 
impressed with the impolicy, if mot positive injustice, of debarring the leading 
gamfadére of this district from sharing in the benefits conferred on their 
com peers in the surrounding districts, I brought the matter to the notice of 
the proper authorities, and obtained the sanction of Government to send up 
‘ek ato rectify the initial error. In accordance therewith, carefully 
considered recommendations have been submitted for the restoration of indme 
varying in amount from fifty to two hundred and fifty rupees per Snel’ 
to fifty-five of the principal land-holders and men of influence in the district. 
The amount of revenue proposed to be alienated in this manner is not five 
thousand rupees, or somewhat less than one and a half per cent. of the an- 
nual income from land; a small investment that I ventare to predict will yield 
Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Government Government | lands, 
estates: while Table No, XIX shows the area of land acquired forests, £0. 
by Government for public purposes. The foresta have already been 
noticed at pages 68—71. ; 
The apparent loss of revenue resulting from the operations of The Mr and thal. 
he Ke Settlement was more than counterbalanced Wd the in- 
come derived from the Government rakhs, or preserves, wi 


Pri eco eized village boundat 
bér and thal jungles. Throughout this expanse, villages inhabited 
by various Muhammadan tribes, whose chief wealth consisted in 
cattle, were to be found very oftenat distances of 10 to 12 miles 
ss ste Owing partly to the scarcity of well water, and to the dearth 

_ of rain which is a characteristic of the Shahpur chmate, and to the 
age of trees and shrubs on which camels feed, and to there 
ing during some months of the year ( if the fall of rain has been 
ple carried on 


at all favourable) an abundance of grass—the pe 
very little agriculture, but kept up large flocks and he 
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Chapter V, B. As the villages were few and far apart, disputes about grazi 
eer as | und were of rare occurrence. There was land eno ior all 
- dandandland 1+ sometimes a dispute took place about the right of watering 
re eel Minas cattle at a certain pond or natural tank. Two villages situated a 
er ie tae ct ater dozen miles apart, would perhaps ina season of drought, both assert 
more common than @ claim to water their cattle at a tank equidistant between their 
claims to posession villages. In the endeavour to enforce their fancied nghts, a fight 
of han. Ls 5 pa and the victors would probably build a few grass huts 
for themselves and their cattle, in which they would reside for o 
couple of months and then desert the place for some better ecetee 
The defeated pee of one year often turned the tables on their ad- 
versaries in the year after, and tock possession of the disputed 
water. Might was right, and beyond actual possession, there was no 
test by which to judge as to what lands ought to be considered as 
within the boundaries of any particular village. 
. ‘When Regular Settlement operations commenced, the country 
raorted to by the having been annexed some five years, and the people having had 
Piece grating SUCH helping) instruction as two summary settlements could afford, 
grounds, the caméndéra, knowing our respect for preseriptive rights, deter- 





Clever expedicnts 


tablished little out-posts, with a few men and a few head of cattle in 
each of them, at distances of several miles round the parent village, 
and proposed to encircle them all in one ring-fence which was to re- 
present their village boundary, Had this arrangement been uit 
ted, the result would have been, that the whole jungle, which may 
hereafter become valuable property to the State, would have been 
appropriated by.a few thousand cattle grazers, whose annual contri- 
bution of revenue does not in the aggregate exceed 35,000 rupees.” 
To show how preposterous were some of the claims raised, Mr. Ouseley 
mentions that the present area of Mauzah Lak, after converting large 
tracts originally included by the villagers in their boundary into 

. Government ne, still exceeds 4,000 acres. a 
| | Before the commencement of our rule, owing to the lawlessness 
ona nen amma of the times, however far parties took their cattle from the villages 
during the day, they brought them back to the protection of 
village for the night. After annexation people became bolder. 
Small parties of men who would formerly have been afraid te have 
separated themselves so far from the main village, during the 
next few years, sunk a kacha well, and built a hut or two, at some 
spot favourable for irage, five or ten miles from their village. 
ore than this, as the people began to learn the weight which 1s at- 
tached by us to possession, they took to ploughing up and sowing 
small patches of ground not equal in size to a quarter of an acre, at 
distances of from three to ten miles from their villages, the object: be- 
ing to try and make good their title to all the intermediate grazing 
land between these patches and their village sites. Thus Mr. | buselley 
writes (1859): " Last year, when at Mitha Tiwana, 1 had to visit & 
t which was the subject of dispute between the saménddrs of 
itha and Ukhli Mohla I found that the disputed boundary was 
nearly ten miles from one village and seven miles from the other. 


® The actual sum is Be, 3,472. 
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mined to divide the jungle among themselves. “ °y accordingly es- 
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The dispute itself extended over five or six miles of desert, and be- 
fore I left the he the samindare of Roda in the Leiah district 
up, and dex that the land which I had been looking at belonged to 
Sfickt village, which was six or seven miles away. During my ride I was 


‘taken by one party or other, to see the marks of their possession, 


which were little patches of ground of the size of a quarter of an 
acre or so, scattered over distances of a mile or more from each other, 
in which somebody had sown a few seeds of bajra which had never 
‘Mpened owing to want of rain, The existence of these ee appeared 
iste caly ence toa few men on either side; and from the ‘ecrtutnas 
tions which used to follow on their being brought to notice, I believe 
they were ploughed up and the seed cast in secretly at night, and then 
neglected altogether, as the object was not to attract the attention of 
the opposite party to the progress that was being made in securing 
ground, un the settlement ahilkars should commence oper- 
ations,” : 


After much deliberation it was ar dthat the demarcation The principle for 
in- defining mipepoione 
“4 OE. 


of boundaries in the ir, should be carried out on the same prin 
ciple as had been adopted in Gijranwala. The vil were called on 
to state how many head of cattle they possessed, and they were allow- 
ed an area of waste land calculated upon the number of their cattle, 
at four acres a head in the ddr and ten acres in the thal, five sheep 
or goats being counted as equal to an ox. Inthe Mitha Tiwdna thal 
Mr, Ouseley marked out boundaries arbitrarily, without reference to 


~ the numbers of cattle, or rather, to any exact scale based upon that 


number. The quantity of land that each village was entitled to be- 
ing once settled, every effort was made to draw out boundaries with 
4 due regard to existing possession, and where possession did not ex- 
ist to prevent it, the village area was made of as compact a shape as 
was feasible. But so averse were the villagers to this arrangement, 
that ay threw every obstacle in the way of the persons peg 


for the demarcation of their boundaries. The area remaimung after 
this dema ration Was constituted Government rakha, 





| It might have been supp that the plan adopted would have 
< possessions, in order to obtain 









led the people to exagger : 
large pasture grounds, but such was not the case. The people of 
this country are everywhere suspicious, and here they seem to 


have thought that a trap was being laid to extract from them the 
might be 


real numbers of their cattle, in order that the information might be 
afterwards made use of to raise the assessment; they therefore if 


anything, returned the number of cattle as too small. But the 
arithmetical standard was liberal in itself and was not too strictly 
lied, every care being taken that the area allotted to each village 
hould be more than amply sufficient for its greatest possible re- 


quirements, 


Chapter" V, B 


Change eines 
aonexation. 


ing dues are realised Grazing dues in 
rakds, 


he present system of trinni, by which grazing 
"pacts pasting in Governssent rakas, is a8 follows -— Government 


rs make theirown arrangements for collec- 
7 





Moat of the rakAs used for grazing purp 3 are leased out every 
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tion of tirné according to the sanctioned seale of rates specified in 
their leases which 1s :— 


For Camels jaa oss 1 Re. per head, 
» Buffaloes a ong 12 Annas do, 
nO rib. i mpd Bullocks eae H ay do, 
» Sheep and goats... im 1 Anna do, 


The system in force regarding tirniin those few rakhs which 
are managed directly and not leased out is as follows :—All cattle of 
caménddéra and others, who are desirous of grazing their animals m 
Government lands, are enumerated and entered in a register by the 
patwiéri of the circle and then allowed to enter upon the rath. The 

atwirt grants a“ permit” or parcha to the owner of the cattle 

which insures their admission to the rakh, The rate of tirnt in the 
rath under direct management is the same as for those on lease. 
The income derived by the Government from these rakha for the 
past five years is as follows :— 


1878-79 = Es, 34,129 pae0.8] rs Rs, 75,586 
1879-80 ai . 86,461 1851-82 os » ool 
1882-83 es Rs. 32,269 


There are now altogether six canals 1 the Shahpur district be- 
longing to Government. The areas irrigated by them have already 


been given in Chapter 1, page 9, The present state of these canals 
art . 


will be best shown by a description of each. | 
The Station Canal takes out of the main stream of the 
river Jhelam near a village called Dudhi, about 16 miles to the 
north-west from Shahpur, The average width of the canal bed for 
some distance from the head is 23 feet, and the longitude slope 1m 
5.700: so that the discharge with four feet of water is 166 cubic 
feet per second. About. mile from the river the canal joins the 
district road near Jhaurian village, and running parallel at a distance 
of 20 or 30 feet, crosses the former some distance further on. From 
here the canal keeps close to the line of road through high and 
low ground till it reaches Shahpur. About five miles from the 
station a small branch eight feet wide and two feet deep takes off 
to feed the new Sahiwal or Station Extension Canal. B 
point the canal narrows down toa 10-feet bed, and ends altogether 


+ 


at the station of Shahpur. The primary object of this canal 


appears to have been to water the trees along the district roa 


in the station, and to irrigate the station itself Its total leat 


is about 17 miles, and as the land passed through is high, water for 
irrigation on the way can usually only be taken off by damming up 


the canal. This of course prevents proper distribution of the water, 


and causes a large deposit of silt whenever the bands are m 


The silt clearance of this as of all the other canalsis done by guess, . 
Some lengths in different. parts of the canal too are cleared out year- 


ly, whereas others are left for two or even three years without clear- 


ance. he rate for flow irrigation is Rs. 2-8-0 per acre, and is the. 


same for all crops. For ersian-wheels (jhallars) the charge is 


Rs. 16 for the season, and they irrigate about thirty acres “Aa 


before noted the canal is classed as Imperial. 


m Gang Ex ‘The main head of this canal is in the river about two miles below — 
wil Canal, the head of the Station Canal. Its bed was 475 feet above the level of — 
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the water of the Jhelam in December 1883 ; but a considerable part of Chapter V, B. 

this, probably two or three feet, is silt, which is cleared out before » .—~._. 

the riverrises, The channel is 14 fect wide, longitudinal slope 1 D@ad and Gand 

in 4,500, and depth of water 25, with a full supply giving a dis- hates 

charge of 48°39 cubie fect per second. The position of the head is St##ieu Gunal Baten: 
very favourable at present, but the canal itself is liable tobe breach- "> Canal. 


ed bya ge or spill from the river, which crosses it about two 
miles down, About three miles down, the channel joins and runs 


alongside a native canal (Sarfariz Khan's) for three or four miles, 


the distance between the two varying from 10 feet to 200 feet, and 
the land cut off being of course wasted. Although no irrigation 
takes place from this canal till within a few miles of Shahpur, it 
runs through cultivated land the whole distance. Near the village 
of Kot Bhai Khan, the drainage froma low-lying plot of ground 
sometimes flooded by a breach in the Station Canal is taken im, 
and after being jomed by the feeder from the latter, the canal bed 


_ Widens to an average of 16 or 18 feet. The width, however, is very 


irregular. Here the -bed slope is 1 in 4,700; so that with 18 feet 
bed and 2°5 feet of water in the channel, the discharge would be 
62°18 cubic feet per second. Three yearsago this canal was dug 
right up to the town of Sahiwal, but the supply being insufficient, 
the water has only reached half way from Sh ahpur to that place 
up to the present, the last ten miles of the canal having been left 
dry each year, This fact is due to want of proper arrangements 
for distribution and also partly to bad alignment. The canal keeps 
close to the road, which runs nearly straight from Shahpur to Sahi- 
wal, only at one point curving to avoid a hill. This canal is also 
Imperial, and the water rates are the same as on the Station Canal. 
Tt is 40 miles long. 

| The Sahiwil Canal takes out of the Main River about 
seven miles above the town of Sahiwdl. The position of the 
head at present is an extremely favourable one, being protected from 
scour or liability to silt. There is much less silt met with in and 


Old Séhiwdl Canal. 


‘on the banks of this canal than in any of the other Government | 


canals in the district. The i ea of the canal at its head is 38 
cubic feet per second ; bed width being 12 feet long, slope 1 in 5,000, 
‘and depth of water in full supply 25 feet, Down to Sahiwal the 
canal is everywhere in cutting of a uniform depth of five to six feet, 
and although it has been running for 15 years, there 1s, except at the 
head, very little trace of silt on the banks. The irrigation for a 
considerable distance is nearly all carried on by the aid of Por- 
sian-wheels (jhallars); towards and beyond Sahiwal, however,’ the 
water flows on to the land through water-courses. The canal 
bifureates atthe Sahiwél and Girot Road about three miles from 
the former place, the smaller branch crossing the road and the 
other turning parallel to it crossing near the town. At Sahiwal the 
canal appears to form a receptacle for the dramage of the town and 
of the country to the north-west, It then runs south for about 12 
miles, and eventually, if there is water enough, rejoms the river. 
‘The water rates in force are Rs. 1-8 per acre for flow wrigation 
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Chapter V, E. 
Macnabb‘s Canal, 


Corbynwah or Ehu- 
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and Rs. 8 per annum for each jhallar. The income, area irrigated, 
&c., is included with that of the Station Canal. The canal «17 
miles long. | 
This canal was formerly a small cut made m a natural 
depression of the country where the river occasionally overflowed. 
After being neglected for some years, it was made over by Captain 
Johnstone, eputy Commissioner, to Sultan Ahmad Shah, 
of Shahpur, who cleared it; but as he subsequently allowed it 
to silt up, it was in 1877-78 taken in hand by Colonel Corbyn whe 
enlarged and improved it. This canal takes out of the main river 
about three miles from Shahpur, and is altogether 14 miles long, 
the last five miles of which 1s only a drainage line, and has never 
been propeely excavated, Its alignment appears to be the worst 
possible for an irrigation canal. It can in most places only irrigate 


the land immediately adjoining its banks by overflowing them and 


everything else in the neighbourhood. This appears to be the only 
aah which most of the villages benefit by the canal at all. Tak- 
ing the depth of water at the head of this canal in full supply as 
2-5 feet, the discharge would be 35 cubic feet per second, eee, 
200 acres in 1879-80. The bed width 1s 12 foot and longitudinal 
slope 1 in 6,000. ' 
This canal takes out of a secondary branch on the night 
bank of the river, just within the borders of the Jhelam district. 
The large branch from which that in which the head is situated 
takes off, used formerly to keep open and running all the year 
round. Lately, however, it has to a great extent silted up, and 
a channel through -two to two-and-a-half miles of the river bed 
has to be cut every year in order to get a supply 
to the canal head. A fwne, moreover, to force the water into. the 
channel, has been made completely across the river branch, and this, 


although temporarily sogmenD the supply, tends eventually to 


cause its total stoppage. The bed was excavated 24 feet wide; It is 
now 36 feet. The bed width varies very much in the first two miles, 
but taking it at the EE amount, namely 24 feet, the longitudi- 
nal slope 1 in 3,200 and the depth of water three feet, the capacity 
is 141 cubic feet per second. (The longitudinal so is that of the 
first two miles.) Asin the new Sahiwal Canal, only a little 
than half the whole length works at all. Down to the village of Rajar, 
twelve miles from the head, the water rims freely and floods the 
country ; the land to which the canal has been dug is higher than 
the water in the river at the canal head, and drainage water is said 





cam upwards. The 

| tain Corbyn, Deputy Commissioner, In 
1876, and has been in operation since 
1877-78. The cost is said to have been 
about Rs. 18,000. The table in the 
margin gives the area irrigated, &c., 
LATS for each year since the opening. 
S EEEEEEEneeeeeere The water rate is Re. 1 per acre and 
the length of the canal 20 miles. 


of water down - 


to have been conveyed from the tail 
casa was made by Cap- 
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| The Raniwéh Canal has also the disadvantage of taking out 
of a branch of the river and not out of the mam stream. The 
river has since cut into this branch, and the second or lower head 
of the Raniwah is now in the main stream of the river. This branch 
leaves the main channel just below a village called Chak Nizim, some 
four or five miles above Miani. - At Chak Nizam the Jhelam channel 
is narrow and very well defined with high banks, which the villagers 
say have been undisturbed for many years. The earth composin 
them is much firmer than that usually found, and the river is sai 
to show no tendency to do damage at this point when in flood. 
About five hundred feet down stream, where the head of the river 
branch 1s situated, the main channel suddenly widens, and there is 
therefore a great tendency for ailt to be depoaited in its entrance, 
When the river is very high a good supply will undoubtedly pass 
in, but the amount of silt in the mouth willrender its duration very 
limited. The head of the Miéni branch of the Raniwah is about 
three miles down stream, and that of the Main Canal two miles 
further on. The respective capacities of the two branches down 
to their junction three miles above Bhera are as follows -— 


Miant Branch—Bed 20 feet; longitudinal slope 1 in 4,500;. 


depth of water three feet, discharge 98 cubic feet per second. 

Main Branch—Bed 32 feet; slopes and depth of water as 
above ; discharge 162 cubic feet. 

The channel runs along the line of the old Raniwah and below 
the junction of the two branches everywhere commands the coun- 
try on each side of it. Below the junction the channel widens out 
at once to a 40-feet bed, giving, with a depth of three feet, a dis- 
charge of 205 cubic feet per second. On the whole, this canal is 
very efficient, and there is only a prospective difficulty about keep- 
ing its head well open. 

The rates for flow irrigation are Re. 1-8 for grass and 

= = . Rs. 2-8 for ‘all other crops Jhallars 
: a are charged Rs. 16 each per annum. 
: The area irrigated, amount of water 
| Eg | = | fad Fe gree se i for the 
Ez |. eight or are given in the 
: i margin, The Cdaiial ese of the 


Cost of main- 
ienaneca, 


| a nS . | wee | . 
eTeTe ae ed was 21,500, so that the net 
jisr78 | d3rs| isa) soo] average gain per annum for the last 
ten 2 ‘ie 308 0.364 a senate 35°07 per cent. even 
esias | arsi7| cz | oy) Stthough the average rate per acre 
iazas =| ietga | ones | ae | has in the mecatinak Ganteaasd The 


— : length of the canal is 23) miles. 

The Shihpur canals may be divided into two kinds: (1) those 
which work well at present; and (2) those which do not. Among 
the former are, the Station, Sahiwal, and Raniwih Canals The 
latter are, the new Sahiwal, the Macnabb, and the Corbynwah or 
Khushab Canal. The Raniwah Canal alone among the first three 
ars likely to decrease in efficiency. The nver branch from 
rhich it rises is gradually silting up, so that the cost of maintaining 






Revenue. 


General Remarks, 
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The reasons for the partial failure of the last three are various, 
The Station Canal Extension or new Sahiwal Canal gets an insufficient 


supply, and also rl aye to have too little slope of bed. The dimen- 


sions of the channel also are not properly proportioned to the supply 


* at various points. The Macnabb Canal has little command of the 


land through which it passes, so that irrigation from it can only take 


place where it is least wanted. Half the Corbyn Canal alignment is - 


evidently wrong. Its head is also in a very unfortunate position. 
In the channels themselves the chief defects are: (1) being dug 
with vertical sides; (2) throwing the spoil as close to the edged 
as it will lie; (3) line of masonry works being different to line 
of canal ; (4) The silt is heaped on to the original spoil, and thus half 
the silt is yearly deposited from the sides of the channel and only half 
brought in by the water. | 

‘he financial result of the working of these canals justifies 
their efficient maintenance, and the opportunity of utilizing profitably 
the summer supply of waterin the Jhelam renders their extension 
advisable. It will, however, be seen that the land near the river is 
far too much cut up by canals already, and therefore any new 
scheme, if not entirely an independent one, should at least aim at 
opening up a new tract to irrigation. The establishment employed 
on each canal is given in the following list :-— 





«Station Canal and New Fatension, Corbyn Canal. 
2 Jamddirs @ Rs. 10 and Ks, 6 per month, | 1 Jamdddr @ Ea. 15 per month, 
Biche Gonal. Raniteds Canal. 
] Jamadiér @ Ra, 8 ri I Munshi @ Hs, 20 a 
2 Chaprisis,, , & es I Jamdéddr  , 16 " 
Macnab Canal, 4 Chaprisis ,, & ' 
2 Chaprisis @ Ra. 5 * 
Thus the total establishment at present employed on these 
canals is as follows :— 
1 Overseer es «+ @ Es. 60 per monsem 
J Do, sae eee ibs 7 ft 
I Thirogah | ELD ahh oon it 4 i 
1 Mubarir rs ak ee nee 
1 Do. i eae * 15 rE 
I Jamédiar its ike Page eb |. oe 
| Do avn oe he 10 ih 
21 Chaprisis @ Ha. 5 per mensem , 106 a 
Total Ba. w« e600 per meniem, 


‘ 





The canals are worked by the tahsélddrs through a ddrogah and 


patrols. The clearance is carried out under the directions of the 


tahsil officials by petty contract or task work, supervised 
patrols and Somtare 


Theeanals work from about the middle of April to the end 
of August. The irrigation from the Government (sarkdrf) canals: 


is measured by the village patwdris under orders of the te 


and the rate of irrigation is different on various canals as follows :— 


The Station Canal and New Sahiwdl Canal. 





The rate for flow irrigation is Rs. 2-8 per acre for all crops. oS 
00, 20a E 





each Persian-wheel (jiallar) the charge is Rs, 16 for the sea 
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For flow irrigation in w. 2B } per acre. —_ 

For each jhalldr ie -  § 0 0 for the season. Land and Land 
For flow frrigail a ra | per acre, | 

For each jaalldr fa .- » 8 0 0 forthe senson., Financial sdminis- 
: Corbynewdh or Khushdh Canal, tration, 

The water rate is Re, 1 per acre. 
mi Bs. 12 0f 
si ne = itr se «6p 62 8 0 for all other crops. 


» 16 0 0 each for the season. 


The follon ing figures show the working of the canals for the past 






ts, 40,750. 


Bg. 


Shdhkpur Inwnadation Canals. 





The following 
canals in the Shah 





| total cost of construction may be stated approximately 


table gives the number and names of the private Private canals, 
pur district, with their average income and expen- 


diture, and the average areas watered by them, during the period of 


five years ending with the year 1552-53 -— 
Private Canala—Income, coat, and aren of irrigation, 
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Town of Sahiwil. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TOWNS, MUNICIPALITIES, AND 
CANTON MENTS. 

At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more than 5,000 
—— — — inhabitants, all munici- 
Takef, | Towns. | Persona) Males | Females. palities, and all head- 

? guests of districts and 
military posts were classed 
as ane Under this rule 
the places shown in the 
margin were returned as 

the towns of the district. 

_ The distribution by religion of the population of these towns 
and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. XLITI, 
while further particulars will be found in the Census Report in 
Table XIX and its Appendix and Table XX. The remainder of 
this chapter consists of a detailed description of each town, with a 
tion, its commerce, manufactures, mn hicipal government, institutions 
and public buildings, and statistics of births and deaths, trade and 
manufactures, wherever figures are available. | 

The town of Sahiwal lies in north latitude 31° $8’ and east longi- 
tude 72° 22’ and contains a population of 8,880 souls. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a fiseal sub-division : it is one of the chief com- 
mercial towns of the district. It is not well built, and is completely 
surrounded by a tacha wall with six gates, of which the Lalorf to 
the east and the Kashmiri to the north are the principal. The town 
is badly situated on a raised piece of ground, around which the sur- 
face drainage of the country for many miles round collects, It is said 
that Sahiwal was founded by Gul Bahlak, one of the ancestors of the 
Biloch Chiefs of this place, and was so named after “Sai” of the 
Jhammat caste, who was the manager of the property. The muni- 
cipality of Sahiwal was first constituted in is¢7_ It is a municipa- 
lity of the 3rd class. The committee consists of 11 members, with 
the Deputy Commissioner as its President, Table No. XLV shows 
the income of the municipality for the last few years, Sahiwal carries 
on a brisk trade with Multdn and Sakhar in cotton, grain, and ghé, 
and its banya traders also carry on a large agricultural banking busi- 
ness, and are gradually but surely acquiring the land in the nee 
bourhood. It is also the centre of the barilla (sejyi) trade for the 
surrounding bdr tract. | hue 

, he only manufactures for which Sahiwal is noted are hardware 
and turnery in cee and wood and lacquered work. A more detailed 
notice of some of the industries of the town will be found in Mr. 
Kipling’s note given at pages 75 to 78. . 
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The public buildings are a school, a dispensary, a serait with 
Bt opean and native travellers, a town-hall, and a thdna. 
7 = — The population as ascer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875, and 1881 is 
shown in the margi 
In 1855 the population 
was 9,437, the subsequent 
decrease being due to the 
transfer of the tahsil head- 
quarters, The constitution 
of the population by religion and the number of occupied houses are 
shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex will be found in Table 
XX of the Census Report of 1551. | 
Shahpur is a small town of 5,424 inhabitants, at present at 
a distance of about two miles from the river Jhelum. It was formerly 
on the very bank of the river, which has of late been receding in the 
direction of Khush4b, Shahpur with the adjoining villages Natha- 
wala, Kotla and Jalilpur was founded by a colony of Saiyads who 
still form the proprietary body. One Shah Shams was their common 







* ancestor,and his tomb may still be seen near Shahpur. The original 


tomb was tothe north of the town, and was carried away by the river, 
when the cofin is said to have been removed to its present site, 
east of the town. He is now worshipped asa saint, and a larg 
fair is annually held in his honor between 15th and 25th Chet (the 
end of March and beginning of April), A large number of people 
come from very long distances to worship this saint at his shrine, 
which is shaded by a grove of trees. At the last fair, held in the 
besinning of April 1834, it is estimated that 20,000 people were 
collected. .A cattle fair was held in connection with this fair, and 
Re. 500 were awarded in prizes. This town lies on the road from 
Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan and has some trade in cloth. It is three 
miles from the Civil station, and five from Khushab, Though now 
removed from the river by a distance of two miles, in high floods the 
ater still touches the walls. The road to Khushab turns off ata 
right angle immediately in front of a picturesque gate, which leads 
into the only bézdr of which the town can boast, The other gate, 
much smaller and ill built, leads to the river towards the north-west. 
The town has a school and a dispensary. In the western corner may 
be seen the low ducha walls of what was once a fort of the Saiyads, 
the site of which they still occupy ; while outside the town and further 
east of the shrine of Shah Shams, about one mile from the fort of the 
Saiyads, are the ruins of an old Sikh fort. | 

The town is a Municipality of the third class. The Municipal 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No. XLV. 3 

The civil station of Shahpur lies three miles to the east of the town 
on the road from Lahore to Dera Ismail Khan, and has a population 
of 2.328 souls. It is about in the centre of the district, where the 
bér begins to change into the fertile low-land strip of country 
stretching along the bank of the river. It is at present 30. miles 
from the craig, SHA It has a small bésdr neatly laid out, with fuirly 
wide streets. roads of the station are wide and well shaded by 
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trees, and are watered in hot ‘weather from the inundation canal, 


which runs through the station. Picturesque glimpses of the Salt 
close the view to the west; good crops oe grain and grass are 


lities and Canton- Range 
ments. ery in the lands attached to the station, chiefly by the aid of 


Shdhpur town. 


‘Town of Khushih, 


canal irrigation, The station has a large hospital, a school, two tanks 
and three public gardens. The annual horse fair is held here. 

The district. court-house, the treasury and the fa/ei! are all 
substantial buildings of the usual type, There is also a police office, 
a dail, and Police Lines with ase! grounds, There 1s a sessions- 


house and a a staging nen dpe a commodious sera’ was built 
| for the public benefit 


by the late Malik Sahib. 
Khan, Tiwana, C.S.L. 
The church is in a 
pretty... arden in the 
centre of the station. 
The po] yulation as 
nscertained at the en- 
umerations of 1868 and 
1881 is shown in the 





The table shown in the margin gives 
the Thee Dene of suburbs. . 
Deputy Commissioner wrote 
as follows ‘i the district re on the 
Census of 1881 regarding the increase 
of population observable in the civil 
lines: “Thisincrease is only of am 
= accidental nature, the majority of 
Oe people enumerated there being of a fluctuating description, 
largely of persons attending the courts, and other’ 
ae in-comera. This is illustrated by as fact that 
e the proportion of males in every 100 ns is 51 in 








other towns, it is 17 in the civil station.” e constitution 
of the population b ee ion and the number of occupied honsea 
are shown in Table Details of sex will be found in 


Table XX of the Sivas Re of 1881. 


The town of Khushab hes in north latitude 32° 17° 30° and 


east longitude 72° 24°30", and contains a population of 5,280 souls, 
It is situated on the right bank of the Jhelam on the Lahore and 
2 road, about eight miles from the civil station. Seen 

hae of the river the town is pieturesque. 
The town Sete tails on the edge of the river, it has several times 
been washed away by the stream. Year by year the river has 


encroached on the t so that a portion of the inhabitants are _ 


in turn driven out of their houses and obliged to build on the 
further side of the river. The town is is ey see y a hack 
wall with four gates, of which Lah the east and Kashmiri to 
a ee There are no data for giving, with an 
ia of exactness, the year of foundation of Khushab, It iss 





ocal tradition to have been built in ap. 1503. But it must one 
Bat dong beSore this, and is,probably one of the oldest towns in 






Sa... 


— 
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in Table No, XX of the Consus Report of 1881. 
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this part of the Punjab, as it was a flourishing place in the time of 


of the Jhelam, about eight 
miles from the civil station. Indeed, from the manner in which it 13 
mentioned, it is clear that the old town must have existed when 
Babar's ancestor, Tamerlane, invaded Hindustan im AD. 1998, 
Very little, however, of the old town remains: for the last fifty 
years the river has been gradually cutting away its mght bank at 
this spot, and with it have disapp the gardens of the good 
Jhmadyar Khan, the fort built by Jifar Khan, Biloch, and nine- 
tenths of the older houses. In Colonel Davies’ time a new town 





was laid out which, with its basdr thirty feet wide and more than 
-half-o-mile in length, and its open streets, promises to surpass the 


former one. The Nawab, Ahmadyar Khan, mentioned above, was 
Governor of Khushdb in Muhammad Shah's time, and his tomb, about 
a mile to the south-west of the new town, is still a place of pilgrimage. 

The municipality of Khushab was first constituted in 1867. 
It isa municipality of the 3rd class. It consists of 11. members 
with the Deputy Commissioner as President, the tahsildér the 
Vice-President, and the Hospital Assistant as ez-officio members. 





‘Table No, XLV shows the income of the munictpality for the last 
Khushab carries on a'large trade with Multan, Sakhar, Afghan- 


istan, and the Derajat, sending down cotton, wool, and gli to the two 
former and country cloth tothe latter, receiving in exchange English 
yiece-goods, spices, iron, copper, &c., from Multan and Sakhar, dried 
traits, madder, &c.,from Afghanistin, and sugar and gur from Amritsar 
and the Jalandhar Doab. It is the great mart for the grain of the Salt 
Range, and large numbers of cattle are employed im taking salt east- 
leans and bringing back rice, sugar, &c. The principal manufac- 
ture is that of coarse cloth and cotton scarfs, lungis, there being- 
some 600 weaving establishments in the town, The mannfacture 





of art pottery has been commenced. A more detailed notice of 


some of the industries of the town will be found in Mr. Kipling’s 


ge at pages 75 to 78. ne 
public buildings are a taheil, a thdna, a school, a dispensary, 
i —— = | . ——, aserarwith rooms 
for travellers, and 
town-hall. At Khu- 
shab we have ae 
largest ferry in the 
district, as from here 
roads branch to Dera 
Ismail Khan, Mian- 
. | wali, Bannu ea rh 
lagang through the Salt Range. An English rowing boat is used for 
the dak. The population as aieentaciee at the enumerations of 
1868, 1875, and 1881 is shown in the margin. 

The population at the Census of 1855 was 7,261. The con- 
stitution of the population by religion and the number of occupied 
houses are shown in Table No. XLUI. Details of sex will be foun 













= 


Babar, and is frequently mentioned ay him in his memos, It iS ‘Municipa- 


- favourably situated on the mght ban lities and Canton- 


Khushib town. 
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_Girot is a small town, the population comprising 2,776 in- 
habitants, situated on the right bank of the Jhelam. The town itself 


rey a caste isan unpretentious collection of native houses without a wall or 





Glrot Town. 


Description, 


any building of importance. It has a school, a police chawéi, a 
dispensary, a municipal committee-house and a rest-house. The 
Municipal Committee consists of nine members appointed by the 
Deputy Commissioner. Its income for the last few years is shown 
in Table No. XLV. The original town of Girot was so named by a 
merchant of the Goria tribe, who founded it during the Choghatta 
rule, about 425 years ago, Subsequently, about 904 Hijri, one 
Malik Bijar, of the Biloch tribe, founded a village near it, naming 

it Tibbi: but this latter was afterwards destroyed by ‘Ahmad 
Shah, Ruler of Kabul, and the descendants of Malik Biyjar then 
founded the present town, calling it Girot after the original name. 

The sites of the old villages of Girot and Tibbi are still melud- 

| ed in the limits of the pre- 
sent town. The chief trade 
is in cloth manufactured by 
weavers there. This clot 
is greatly prized in Afghan- 
istan and Central Asia, where 
the trade mark is notortous. 
About Rs, 1,50,000 worth 
ane of cloth is exported annually. 
The population as ascertained at the enumerations of 1868 and 1851 
is shown in the margin. 

The constitution of the population by religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No. XLIIL Details of sex 
will be found in Table XX of the Census Report of 1851. 

The town of Bhera lies in north latitude 32° 22° and east longi- 
tude 72° 57' and contains a population of 15,165 souls. It hes on 
the left bank of the Jhelam, 30 miles east of Shahpur, It is the 
head-quarters of a fiscal sub-division, and is the largest and most 
imposing town and the most thriving commercial centre of the 
district, ‘The town is surrounded by a wall, partly bacha and partly 
pakka with eight gates, of which the L&hori Gate to the east and 
the Thanwala to the north are the principal. It is the best look- 
ing town in the district, being built of brick pei ot There are 
some ancient buildings with wonderful wood-carving. There 
arealso some gardens outside the town, among which Thanwala 
garden, and one in which the tomb of Miran Said Mahamadi ts built, 
are specially worthy of notice, It has a sarai, detached tals and 
thdéna, a dispensary, a town-hall, and a district school, 

The early history of the townof Bhera is discussed at some 
length by General Cunningham in his “Ancient See aie of India,” 
Pp Lhe ad 159, and Archwological Survey Report, ¥ ol XIV, pp. 36 
to 40. Ihe oh 
and in former days must have been a place of considerable note, for 

phy, when aking of his designs on 


Females, 
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Babar, in his autobiogra speakir 
Hindustan, talks of ts oonmities of Bhera, Khushab, _ re 


again in describing Hindustan itself, he defines the limits 


| town stood on the right bank of the river, © 
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empire as extending from Bhera to Behir.* Some idea of its size may 
also be gained from the fact that it paidso large a sum as two 
lakhs of rupees to purchase its safety, when the troops under Babar, 
disappointed of expected plunder in Bajaur, arrived before it in 
AD. 1519. Soon after this, says tradition, the He ing hill tribes 
descended and destroyed the city. The ruins of the old town still 
remain, and are known by the name of rhea es 458. Tt is iden- 
tified by General Cunningham as the capital of Sophites, or Sopheites, 
the contemporary of Alexander the Great.+ The same author sp 

of it as the refuge, and for some time the capital, of the Brahman 
ings of Kabul, expelled about the end of the 10th century by the 






The new town of Bhera was founded in Ap, 1540, during the 
reign of Sher Shah, near a spot where a holy man calling himself 
Pir Kaya-nath had for some time been established, and where his 
descendants are still residing round the tomb of their spiritual 
father. The place appears rapidly to have attained to its former 
size and importance, as itis one of the few places mentioned by 
- name in the description of the Lahore aiba given in the Ain-Ak- 

bari, from which we also learn that it was the centre of a mahal 
which ay a revenue of nearly five lakhs of rupees, and was one 
of the few spots in the whole empire where money was coined. 
After being plundered and laid waste by Nur-ud-din, as mentioned 
before, the town was repopulated by the Chiefs of the Bhangi mil, to 
whose share it fell in the division of the territory acquired by the 
a Its appearance has been greatly improved under British 
ru 


e. 

The municipality of Bhera was first, constituted in 1867. It 1s 
a municipality of the rd class. The Committee consists of 13 
members with the Deputy Commissioner its President, the tahsil- 
ddr Vice-President, and the Hospital Assistant and the Head- 
Master of the school as ex-officio members. The members are 
selected by the Deputy Commissioner. Table No. XLV shows the 
income of the municipality for the last few years, 

Bhera is a place of considerable trade, but inferior in this res- 
Bot to both Pind Dadan Khan and Khushab. <A colony of 

ojas and Pirdchas, Muhammadan converts from Hinduism, are 
‘sottled here, and carry on a traflie with Kabul and the countries be- 
yond it. Cotton was transported towards Sind in | quantities 
during the continuance of the American War; but the trade has 
now somewhat declined. Ghiis also sometimes sent down the 
Thelam, the trade in this article being chiefly in the hands of 
Khojas. Rice, gér and sugar are imported from the Jalandhar 
Dob; country cloth is exported to Kabul, Multdin, Derajit, and 
Sakhar. European cotton goods are brought from Amritsar and 
Karachi. Coarse felts and hand pankhds are exported in different 
directions, The town is also bccn for ironsmiths and stone- 
cutters, as well as_wood-carvers; an excellent felt and soap are 
manufactured, the former being exported in large quantities. A more 
Sa ha = | ws : 
* Erskine’s Raber, p. 255 and 310. ) 
+ Archwological Report, 1863-64, p. 42, 





ments. 


Town of Bher, 
Description, 
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Chapter VL Year o P iS wee dotelid ape Ot oe ‘ 
coe Comma jPereons Males) Femeles.| industrics of the town wil 
ede de gr ara 3 —| found in Mr. Kipling’s note 
ments- — r ses | tare | 7,408] 7.008 iven at pages 75 to 78, 
eS nies UC aeat | eas | Tame | 70 The population, as. asoer- 
tained at the enumerations 
of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is 
a | ~~ | shown in the nangin. 
In 1855 the population was returned at the Census of that year 
as 13,973. | | 
The constitution of the population y religion and the number 
of occupied houses are shown in Table No, XLITI. Details of sex 
willbe found in Table No. XX of the Census Report of 1951. 
The annual birth and death rates per mille of population since 
1868 are given below, the basis of calculation being in every case 
the figures of the most recent Census :— 
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The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No, XLIV. ie | 

The town of Miani lies in north latitude 32° 31' 45" and east 
longitude 73° 7' 30", and contains a Pore of 8,069 souls. 
The town is situated on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite 
Pind Didan Khan, and isa 2nd class police station. The town 
isan ill-built town of narrow lanes and dasdra, the upper-storey’ 
of the houses and shops almost touching each other. It 1s not 


‘surrounded by any wall. From time immemorial Miami has been an 


old residents and others to rebuild the town, and re-o 
mart; but it appears never to have entirely ecovel 


important mart for the salt from the mines on the opposite side of — 


the river. The original town was called Shamshabad This was 
peer easy by the river, and a townon the present site was built 
under the auspices of Asaf Khin, father-in-law of the Nef 
Shih Jehan, by two Hindus, Madho Das and Shib Ram. Like 


Bhera, it grew and prospered till the decline of the Mughal monar- 


din, General of Ahmad Shah, in ap. 1754, and the inhabitants were 


Bhera, it was plundered and destroyed 


dispersed in the neighbouring villages. In ap 1787, Maha Smgh, 
father of Ranjit Singh, induced a number of the descendants of tie 
ihe 
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visitation, for the descendants of the families which then abandoned Chapter VL 


the place and took refuge in the adjoining villages are still to be owns, Muniei 


found im the latter, | : = it 
The municipality was first constituted in 1867, Itis a munt- ments. 





cipality of the 3rd class. The committee consists of eleven avi Town of Midni, 


bers appointed and selected by the Deputy Commissioner. 
income for the last few years is shown in Table No, XLV. The pros- 


perity of the town depended mainly on the salt trade, which was 


carried on here on a large scale, for almost all the salt of the Mayo 
mines destined for down-country markets passed through it, the 
town being always known as Lin (salt) Miami ; but its golden days 
have vaniched, ihe salt depét having been established at Lala Musa. 


Four miles from Midni is the small village of Chak Midni It was 


a salt mart when salt was 
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~ = al a +—_——| low, a town-hall, a school, a 

fade ee ee serai, with rooms for Euro- 
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5 | The population, as ascer- 


tained at the enumerations of 1868, 1875, and 1881, is shown 


in the margin. 

Its population at the Census of 1855 was 6,005. The Deputy 
Commissioner wrote as follows in the District Report on the Census 
of 1881 regarding the increase of population: “The increase in 
Miani has wholly taken place within a litthe more than the last 
year, and is due to the opening of the Salt Branch Railway, which 
ends at the spot.” The constitution of the population by religion and 
the number of occupied houses are shown in Table No, XLUTL 
Details of sex will be foundin Table No. XX of the Census Report of 
1881. , 
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‘Table No, V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 
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Tabla No. XXI, showing RENT RATES and AVERAGE YIELD, 
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Table No. _ XXV, showing RIVER TRAFFIC. 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LAROUE 
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